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NOVEMBER’S FEAST-DAY. 

Welcome, thou grand old Feast-day! 
Again the russet fields 

Lie.idle in the soft, gray light, 
Shorn of their splendid yields ; 

Again the lanes have glimmered 


With farewell Golden-rod, le 
And Gentian fringes closed above i 
The tinted olive sod. ea 
But thou, O grand old Feast-day, So hail tee, grand old Feast-day! a 
Thou hast no need of these The wind-swept orchard boughs be. 
To draw us to thee. Though thou bring Have flung their ruddy gold and green . 
Gray skies and leafless trees— Upon the earth; the mows ae 
A hundred welcomes 'to thee! Are rich with grain: the furrows : 
Ye altarjires of Home, Sleep ‘neath the sun's veiled ray— 
Shine out—and kindred gather And all the land is glad, and greets - 
From sea to mountain dome! A new Thanksgiving Day! ig 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


OUR NATIONAL FEAST DAY. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVING DINNER, 
PREPARED BY A NEW ENGLAND HOUSEKEEPER. 


**T have some rights of memory in this kingdom, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me.” 


UR COUSIN HORACE will come 
for us to-morrow—perhaps good 
fortune will bring him to-night. 
To be sure the late storm—very 
apt to come just before Thanks- 
giving—has carried away the 
little bridge across the 
river, but that simply means a still 
longer ride over the sparkling snow, 
made gay by the bright moon, the 
keen, frosty air, the merry sleigh- 
bells,—six miles lengthened to eight by the kindness of the 
Storm King. How glad we are over the very thought of being 
on hand the night before to witness the plucking of the chick- 
ens—the fat four-pounders for boiling and stewing and the 
poor little unfortunates of the late summer hatching, which, 
like the “ four-and-twenty blackbirds,” are doomed to a pie, to 
fold their poor little wings at rest under a puff-paste blanket. 
Cannibals that we are, this thought is something more than 
restful to our childish fancy. We dodge for asly peep into the 
“ buttery,” where rows of shelves are laden with the product of 
many hours’ preparation and labor. We taste beforehand, in 
imagination, the golden custards, the rosy jellies, the number- 
less kinds of pie. We sniff the odor of Thanksgiving cake 
redolent with spices and flavors innumerable--oh, delicious ! 

We are not disappointed, for once. Here we are, safe and 
sound, so muffled we can scarcely walk or breathe. The 
little square foot-stove, which does duty at church as well as 
upon sleigh-rides, is brought in and deposited safely to 
be ready for future use; somebody may be ill to-morrow 
evening or next day—who knows ?—and will need its friendly 
warmth and comfort. Here is the very small piece of soap- 
stone, no larger than my lady’s prayer-book; heated hot it 
has served to keep one’s fingers warm. 

To have this pleasure as a child, keenly alive to the 
romance attached to the environment produced by a great, 
open fire in a large, old-fashioned fire-place, wax candles 
everywhere, cousins of all ages and sizes to chat and frolic 
with, while the elders and betters are having their good time 
in the “front room;” to be allowed that muck coveted 
privilege of sitting up a “little longer”—this is a “looking 
backward ” in very truth, a strong reality to many a man anc 
woman of to-day. 

There is nothing like an open fire to lend enchantment to 
every nook and corner of a room. The mystic influence of 
the flicker and sheen of firelight dancing upon the wall, the 
glow of the ruddy ember, each have a warmth and brightness 
incomparable. Faces and scenes touched with this glow 
have a radiance which the lapse of years can not dim. 

The “ youngsters ” are finally tucked up in bed, elders fol- 
low suit, the fire dies down and the calm of Thanksgiving eve 
has settled upon the house. The hours speed away and the 
day is upon us, so full of pleasure and delight. All but the 
mother go to church, and the heated brick oven silently but 
surely does its work. The dinner-hour arrives. Cousin 
Horace takes his place, gay, delightful, hospitable man that 
he is; he bids us welcome. All draw near. Oysters, the first 
and only “course” and a rarity in those days, tasting as no 
other oysters can ever taste again, are disposed of quickly 
amid great chattering and laughing. 

Everything is arranged upon the table. The turkey and 


beef each roasted to a turn. The chicken-pie big enough to 
last all winter. Yellow chickens boiled too tender for any- 
thing. Fresh pork—the “chine ”—brown and juicy. Often 
a tiny pig roasted entire with his little legs tucked under 
him, tail curled up, and an ear of yellow corn in his mouth, 
convulses the children. Vegetables of all kinds: mashed 
potato and turnip; onions with cream dressing; squash; 
carrots boiled whole; beets cut in thin slices with a dressing 
of butter, salt, pepper and a little vinegar. Cranberry sauce, 
quince preserves, currant jelly. Bread, wheat_and rye, with 
fresh, sweet butter. Coffee and tea; rich cream; a conical- 
shaped loaf of sugar, with shears to cut it. 

A generous help from all these viands heaps the large 
plate to overflowing. The short winter’s day begins to wane 
ere the rice pudding filled with plums is brought from the 
side-table where, with four kinds of pie and the frosted loaf 
of Thanksgiving cake, they seem to have cast answering 
glances to those of the children so lovingly given from time 
totime. There is the cranberry-tart, with its particular fasci- 
nation, produced by the gay color crossed by narrow strips of 
paste ; and the yellow pumpkin, delicate apple, rich and tooth- 
some mince. 

Everything lends to the perfection of this day. We may 
well say, ‘‘ We would rather go without the best that has ever 
come to us to know of than never to have known anything 
about it’’—the real Thanksgiving Day of our grandmother’s 
time. It is said “some men: do indeed suggest their cooks 
and their tailors in a certain way they have of regarding and 
speaking of life.” It is certain those people who were fortu- 
nate enough to experience all this lavishness of the ancient 
Thanksgiving must have attained a freedom and large-heart- 
edness very suggestive of the fact. 

If everything moves in a circle in the progress of the world 
it is not compatible with our present environment to make 
one hundred pies at a time, ten loaves of cake, or load the 
table with such an abundance of richness. Enjoyment 
rests upon memory for those who have lived it, upon descrip- 
tion for those who have not. As a dissolving view it fades 
gently from sight. 

What is this fair picture slowly rising to view? The modern 
Thanksgiving! The delicate cooking held intact, divided, 
subdivided and surrounded by the wondrous setting of the 
growth of skill with which this nineteenth century is teeming, 
—a negative ready to produce a scene even more delightful, 
enhanced by all that genius, intelligence and the rapid com- 
munication with all parts of the great world bring to us. 

The magnificent dining-room! The china, glass and silver 
of the grandmother stand bright and shining upon the ancient 
sideboard laden also with the choice productions of modern 
art, each delightfully attractive in the way of richness and 
beauty. Indian reds abound subdued and glowing by the 
soft light of wax candles held in sconces duplicating their 
beauteous light. The fire upon the wide and ample hearth is 
of summer drift-wood, a mimic rainbow of flame. The rug, 
the skin of a Nubian lion, stretched before it, and couches 
low beside it, invite to ease. Portitres, screens, pictures 
upon the walls, statues in quiet corners, rich bric-a-brac, all 
are here lending brightness and vividness. No cold, dreary, 
stately dining-room as you often see. Warmth, gay color and 
comfort always follow the mistress of the feast. 

Draw nigh to the table, a work of art in itself, covered with 
snowy linen, the very cloth woven by the great-grandmother 
having been carefully treasured. For the center a large, low 
basket of maiden-hair fern and Maréchal Niel roses. Tall, 
straight, plain Venetian glass vases are filled with pink and 
cardinal carnations, their long stems adding grace to beauty. 
Wreaths of smilax deftly fastened to the cloth encircle the 
table, leaving ample room for each plate, beside which lie gay 
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roses. Low, fanciful dishes of silver, glass and china con- 
tain bon-bons, olives, tiny pickles and salted almonds. A 
rare old cut-glass dish has, resting upon its bosom, a red rose 
of cranberry jelly, in imitation a very “Jack” gleaming 
bright from surrounding green. 

The oysters are ready to be served, accompanied by bread 
cut in scallops and toasted a delicate brown. This course is 
followed by the grand turk placed before the head of the 
household. Swarthy as a Moor of the Desert he looks to be 
as he lies in state, but he seems covered with a young snow 
storm. Surrounded by delicate green leaves of celery, with 
here and there a white rose of the same, fringed and crisp, we 
can scarcely see the handsome platter upon which he reposes. 

Upon a veritable bed of parsley, just see those elegant Cali- 
fornia pears! How strange to have them for dinner! But 
no, they are potato croquettes! What is this looking like gold 
eagles? Carrots in cream, delicious! How nice the turnip 
looks mashed so finely and molded so prettily in that green 
dish! the squash so golden in another to match. How tiny 
and white the onions are, and in such a delicate pink dish, 
with cream also lest they be jealous of the carrots. See the 
glass dish filled with ruby beets to balance the jelly. How 
we chatter, how we laugh, just as they did long ago! How 
mother is blushing! What is father saying to her sud rosa? 
We children know, indeed we do! Did not Aunt Jenny tell 
us father fell in love with mother at a Thanksgiving din- 
ner? They were distant cousins. This is a dinner in memo- 
riam in more ways than one. 

The chicken-pie follows in course. We are trying to live 
like the ancients. Next in order are the four kinds of pie we 
have been promised. Howcan we eat it all! The elders 
settle their dinner with after-dinner coffee. Let us lie down 
before the fire, play games, tell stories and laugh heartily as 
an aid to digestion. 

Mother has given each of us a blank-book containing direc- 
tions in full for preparing this dinner, with this text as a 
watch-word, “It is a trite remark that having the choicest 
tools, an unskillful artisan will botch his work; and bad 
teachers will fail even with the best methods.” As she gives 
us a cooking lesson every Saturday we expect to excel even 
this when our turn comes. Mother is the most practical, the 
most artistic woman, kept from running to either extreme by 
a good, solid wedge of common sense. In her this union of the 
artistic and the practical is complete. She is the good genius 
who conceives and brings forth the beauty of the house; her 
taste, her thought, her presence, enter into, invest and per- 
vade everything with a life-giving charm as rare as enjoyable. 
Keenly alive to beauty in every form, knowing that “ nothing 
created at its worst but hath the dregs of loveliness,” she dis- 
covers it. She makes pictures of all our food. She puts her 
very self into it. It tastes like no other cooking; we should 
recognize it anywhere with our eyes closed. 

Bridget and Mary have been with mother so many years 
they have grown like her. They are always ready to give 
their strength and muscle to aid her plans. They under- 
stand her ability to cook the entire dinner as beautifully as to 
arrange the table. A quick and ready buyer, with rare judg- 
ment and skill, she is able to select everything. Doing all 
her own marketing, her choice selections are complemented 
by the most delicate, refined cooking. 

TO PREPARE AND COOK THE TURKEY. 

The turkey must be cooked a long time and basted very, 
very often; four hours and longer for a turkey weighing 
twelve pounds. The basting and length of time are the true 
secret of the richness which will melt in one’s mouth. Wash 
as little as possible, wipe very dry; pepper and salt inside. 
Take a stale loaf of baker’s bread, and a slice of salt-pork 
chopped fine; crumble the bread and add; chop fine and 


dry. Add onion, sage, marjoram, salt and pepper (parsley if 
you like). Fill lightly with the dressing, sew up the openings, 
tie the wings and legs down close to the body and the neck 
back under the wing. Place breast side down upon a trivet 
in the dripping-pan, after having salted and peppered it well 
upon every side. Do not have much water in the pan at any 
time. Allow it to almost scorch, dredging in flour at that 
stage, then adding more water. Have a little water in a 
separate pan to baste with, which should be as often as fifteen 
minutes. Turn from time to time as it browns. At the last 
it should be laid upon its back and basted with butter, and at 
the very last moment dredged with flour to froth it. You will 
find at the end you have plenty of brown gravy all ready for 
straining. The gizzard, liver and heart can be cooked very 
slowly on the back of the stove until tender, and placed upon 
the platter, as many people are fond of them. 


TO PREPARE AND COOK A CHICKEN-PIE. 


If possible procure a chicken from the country, weighing 
four or five pounds. Joint and simmer slowly in a pint anda 
half of water until tender enough for the meat to slip from 
the bones in as large pieces as possible, removing every par- 
ticle of gristle. Line a white earthen dish with common 
paste, adding a rim of puff-paste; cover the bottom of this 
with a layer of chicken. Split a few Boston crackers and 
soak in milk until soft. Place a layer of them closely upon 
the chicken, putting a small piece of butter in the center of 
each. Alternate the chicken and cracker, using plenty of 
chicken, until the dish is filled. Strain the chicken gravy, 
heat it to boiling point. Beat up two eggs with a fork until 
light. Stir a tablespoonful of flour into a pint of cream, add 
this to the gravy, boil up, and pour upon the beaten egg, 
allowing it to cook a second only ; salt and pepper well. Pour 
this over the chicken; then break in four eggs upon the top 
of all. Cover with puff-paste, making a large slit in the crust. 
Bake very slowly in an oven which has been heated hot. 
Stewed Oysters. 

Two quarts of Fair Haven oysters, which are small and the only 
kind suitable. Place in a porcelain kettle over the fire, simply in 
their own liquor. Add salt, which is necessary to raise the scum 
which should be carefully removed. When this has ceased torise 
and the oysters begin to shrivel, add a pint of thick cream, a very 
small piece of butter just to flavor, and salt and pepper to taste. 
A small grating of nutmeg adds to the general satisfaction. Serve 
hot with slices of bread toasted a beautiful brown. These oysters 
should boil five minutes after adding the cream to gain taste and 
flavor. 

Cranberries. 

Wash one quart of berries, drain them, add one pint of cold 
water, boil (closely covered) jus¢ ten minutes. Add one pint of 
granulated sugar, boil just ten minutes longer, keeping them 
covered. This will jelly perfectly when cold, strained or other- 
wise. Cook in porcelain and stir with a wooden spoon, as metal 
destroys the bright color of the berries. The cranberry tart can 
be made of this, with strips of puff-paste laid across forming a 
diamond. It should be thick and the cranberry should be strained. 
Potato Croquettes. 

Take six common-sized potatoes, pare, and allow them to remain 
in cold water several hours; change the water once or twice. Boil 
and drain well. Sprinkle over salt and allow them to steam a mo- 
ment or two, in order to insure perfect dryness. They should be 
cooked in a porcelain-lined kettle and mashed inthe same. Set 
the kettle upon the stove. Use a common wooden masher. Add 
sufficient salt, the yolk of one egg and a piece of butter the size of 
the same. Mash until entirely smooth, working until, as you use 
a rotary motion, the potato will cleave from the masher and the 
sides of the kettle. Form at once while hot into pear-shaped cro- 
quettes, the natural size. When cold dredge with flour. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs with a teaspoonful of milk; dip the croquettes 
into this and then into finely-sifted bread-crumbs well seasoned 
with pepper and salt. Fry in a wire basket in fresh sweet lard 
until a golden brown. Cover a china platter entirely with fresh 
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parsley daintily arranged, upon which place the croquettes. A 
small, stout bit 6£ parsley will serve as a stem to these golden 
potato-pears, which will add greatly to the beauty of the table. 
Onions. 

Onions peeled under cold water will not affect the eyes or 
hands unpleasantly. When new, put them on to boil in plenty of 
cold water. Cook one hour, till tender. Drain off the water care- 
fully, not to break them. Add one small teaspoonful of salt to one 
dozen, when half done. Add one-half cupful of hot, thick cream 
before serving, and butter to taste. If old, let them lie fifteen 
minutes in cold water after peeling. Boil two hours. 

Turnips. 

Turnips should be put into boiling water. Cook about an 
hour. Drain well and mash fine, adding a boiled potato. Season 
with butter, pepper and salt. 

Beets. 

Old beets require four or five hours’ boiling. Do not scrape or 
cut them, simply wash perfectly clean. Put them onin cold water. 
Slip the skins off in cold water quickly, with the hands, when done. 
Slice thin with a sharp knife, sprinkle with salt and rub a little 
butter on each slice. 

Squash. 

Bake one-half of a good-sized Hubbard squash until soft. Re- 
move the seeds and scoop out the remainder with a spoon into a 
heated dish. Mash fine, add butter and salt. Arrange daintily in 
the dish in which it is to be served. 

Carrots Stewed in Cream. 

Have one good-sized carrot sliced thin and cooked tender in boil- 
ing water well salted. Drain well. Melt a piece of butter the size 
of a large walnut in a German enameled sauce-pan; add one table- 
spoonful of flour and a very little cream from a pint, just enough 
to cook into a soft, creamy mass ; gradually pour in the remainder 
of the cream and allow it to boil a moment. If it should prove 
thicker than good rich cream, through false measurement, add a 
very little milk; pour over the carrot and serve hot. Very delicate 
perception and excellent judgment are needed for cream dressing. 
To be enjoyable it should be quite thick. 

To Fringe Celery for Garnishing. 

Cut the stalks into two-inch lengths; stick plenty of coarse 
needles into the top of a cork; draw half of the stalk of each piece 
of celery through the needles. When all the fibrous parts are 
separated, lay the celery in some cold place to curl and crisp. 


Mince-meat made early in the winter and packed closely in 
stone jars and kept in a cool place will keep until spring. 
Whenever any is taken out for use, pour some additional 
brandy upon the top before it is covered again, and add more 
sugar. No mince-meat will keep unless all the ingredients 
are of the best quality. The meat should always be boiled 
the day before chopping it. 

Mince-Meat. 

Take four pounds of tongue or tender beef, three pounds of suet, 
eight pounds of chopped greening apples, three pounds of currants, 
washed, dried and picked; three pounds of seeded raisins, six 
pounds of white sugar (or brown if preferred), two pounds of citron 
cut into small, thin pieces ; the grating, juice and pulp of two large 
oranges; the juice and grated rinds of four lemons; one ounce of 
cinnamon, a quarter of an ounce each of cloves, mace and allspice, 
the grating of four nutmegs, one quart of Madeira wine, one pint 
of brandy, a cupful each of strawberry or raspberry jam and quince 
preserve, one pound of sweet almonds blanched and pounded fine, 
very small teaspoonful of bitter almonds. Boil the meatin the small- 
est possible amount of water until very tender, adding the broth to 
the minced meat. Chop very fine. After removing every particle of 
membrane from the suet, dredge in a little flour to keep from 
sticking together in lumps, and chop very fine; mix it through the 
meat with salt enough to remove the fresh taste. To this add the 
apples, after which the sugar, fruit, spice and other ingredients. 
A little sweet cider or a little molasses and plenty of salt must be 
added. It should be made sweet enough to taste, and is not to be 
cooked. This is a very old recipe, and delicious. Cooked mince- 
meat makes a very different kind of pie, and not what this is in- 
tended to be. Half of this makes a large quantity. 

The mince pie will need a rim of puff-paste. The under-crust 


must be moistened on the edge with a little flour and water mixed. 
There will be plenty of cuttings for the rim. Place together 
lightly and roll out and cut half an inch wide. Make a good fat 
pie, placing the upper-crust very lightly upon the top. Make an 
incision upon the top crust of all pies for the escape of steam. 
Bake one hour fully and be sure it is a handsome brown. 
Puff-Paste. 

One pound of dairy butter; wash and dry thoroughly, pressing 
out all the butter-milk with a wooden spoon. Divide into two 
parts. Divide one pound of pastry flour into two parts. Takea 
divided part of butter and one of flour and rub together quickly 
with the hand until fully incorporated. Mix to a soft dough with 
ice-water. Work this well, even pounding upon the board with 
a rolling-pin, until well cultivated. Roll this into a round, flat 
cake an inch thick and place upon ice a few moments. Roll quite 
thin and lard with one-fourth of the butter, sprinkling thickly with 
one-fourth of the remaining flour. Roll out again, use another 
fourth of butter and flour, repeating this process until all is used. 
Roll out thin and roll up. Place on ice for two hours. This 
amount will be sufficient for the mince-pie, apple-pie and chicken- 
pie. The cover to the chicken-pie must be a little thicker and 
should have a rim of puff-paste around it before putting on the cover. 
Rice Pudding. 

Use one good half-cupful of rice well washed, salt, one scant half- 
pint of rich milk. Place both in a double sauce-pan upon the 
stove and cook until very soft. Add the yolks of four eggs and whites 
of two. Beat well with a fork, add one cupful and a half of granu- 
lated sugar, beat more, add the rice and a piece of butter the size 
of a small egg; also three-fourths of a pint of hot milk, vanilla and 
a handful of large, seeded raisins. Bake like a custard. Grate 
nutmeg over the top before putting into the oven. When cooked, 
beat the whites to a very stiff froth with a silver fork, upon a large 
plate. Add a good tablespoonful of pulverized sugar, beat well 
and long, add another, beat again; place in high peaks upon the 
pudding and brown delicately. 

Pumpkin Pie. 

Pumpkin pie will need a fine-grained, dry pumpkin, stewed and 
strained; one pint of rich milk or part cream, one-half pint of 
pumpkin, two eggs beaten well with a fork, granulated sugar to be 
real sweet, a little vanilla, and nutmeg grated thickly over the top; 
a straight up and down earthen dish two inches deep. Bake 
slowly and carefully as it should be firm.when done. Some people 
like to add a little molasses, plenty of powdered cinnamon and 
a little ginger. Such things are according to your inheritance 
somewhat. 

Apple Pie. 

The bottom crust of all pies can be made of half as much sweet 
lard as flour, rubbed together well, a little salt added, and mixed to 
a soft dough with ice-water. For a common-sized apple pie, 
select good greening apples, pare, core and quarter very carefully, 
placing the apple upon the crust, using plenty of apple. Cover 
and bake quickly. Remove the cover, which may have been 
rolled a little thicker. Mash the apple fine, add one heaping tea- 
cupful of sugar, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, and a grat- 
ing or two of nutmeg. Replace the cover and all is done. If 
great pains have been taken to remove all knots and blemishes from 
the apple, and to have the pie well baked and a delicious brown, 
the effort will be rewarded. 

Thanksgiving Cake. 

Use six pounds of flour, three and one-half pounds each of butter 
and sugar, three pints of milk, six eggs, four pounds of raisins one- 
half pound of citron, one ounce of mace, four nutmegs. Stir butter 
and sugar toafroth. Boil the milk and turn in the wine, three 
gills; put the curds and whey warm, but zot hot, into the flour; 
then add the eggs well beaten, one-half pint of yeast and one-third 
of the beaten butter and sugar. Let it rise until very Jight and 
then add the remainder of the butter and sugar and let it rise 
again. When light put in the spices and fruit. Bake in a not 
very hot oven. Save a plateful of flour for dredging the fruit. Be- 
gin it directly after dinner. For the yeast, dissolve a compressed 
yeast cake in the half-pint of milk. It will make seven loaves. 


This cake must be beaten and worked a great deal each 
time. In these days of furnaces it is not the laborious process 
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it used to be. It rises very quickly each time. It must attain | Original in Goon Housekerrine. . 


a sufficient degree of lightness in the baking-pan. 
Salted Almonds. 
Blanch by throwing into very hot water, dry upon a cloth and 
fry carefully a handsome brown in hot salted butter. 
—Mrs. W. C. White. 
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PUMPKIN PIES. 
There are pictures graven upon my mind 
Of each season of the year, 
And this is what I can always see 
When the Autumn time is here. 
The old red barn, where the children played, 
I can smell the new-mown hay, 
And I even fancy I still can see 
My grandsire’s locks o’ gray. 
The farm-house, just on the brow of the hill, 
Back from the village street, 
The orchard freighted with luscious fruit, 
And the fields of golden wheat. 
Mossy and gray the old stone wall 
Creeping up to the edge of the wood, 
And all over the stubbly field the shocks 
Of corn like sentinels stood. 
I can see the pumpkins that shone that morn 
Like a pile of ruddy gold, 
And hear grandsire say, ‘‘ We must get them in, 
For the nights are growing cold.” 
Then what visions danced in each childish brain, 
At the fun so soon to begin, 
For in every pumpkin we fancied then 
We saw “ Jack o’ the Lantern ” grin. 
So we heaped them high in the old red cart, 
Harry and Teddy and I, 
And the lumbering oxen dragged them home, 
To be made into pumpkin pie. 
Ah, those old-time, “‘ Jack o’ the Lantern ”’ days 
Have faded away like a dream, 
And the art of making pies is lost 
In these days of hurry and steam. 
Would you know how grandmother made 4er pies 
In that wonderful olden time ? 
Then listen, for here is the recipe 
That I’ve just turned into rhyme: 
RECIPE. 
Take a sharp knife—-the best of its kind— 
And pare off the pumpkin’s golden rind; 
Then cut into cube-shaped blocks of buff, 
And slowly simmer till soft enough. 
Run through a sieve—the best to be bought— 
Till you have of the sifted pumpkin a quart. 
Oh the “‘ cropple-crown ”’ hen will mourn to-day 
-For her rifled nest in the scented hay, 


For ere your pumpkin pies you can bake, 
Out of her nest you must #/ne eggs take. 


Beat yolks and whites in a separate dish 

Till both are foamy and light as you wish. 
White sugar, one cup and a half you take, 

And two quarts of milk, your pies to make; 
Then of cinnamon, nutmeg and mace, each one; 
You take a teaspoonful ere you are done. 

Next spices, sugar, eggs, pumpkin and milk, 
You must beat together till ‘‘ smooth as silk "— 
(That is the curious, homely phrase 

My grandmother used in those old-time days.) 
Now a dozen of raisins, more or less, 

To each pie will add flavor, you must confess. 
The whole must be baked in a shell-like crust, 
And just as it Aardens, with sugar you dust. 

If you follow this rule, when done, you’ll cry, 

“ Here’s a genuine, old-time pumpkin pie! ”’ 


—Lissie M, Hadley. 


THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


WITH A CHARADE THAT ENDED IN A WEDDING. 


T was Thanksgiving week, and “The 
O. L. C.”—Our Literary Circle— 
thought something ought to be done 

Hs at the regular Saturday evening meet- 

M4 ing a little out of the course of their 
Y ordinary reunions. Hayes Wheeler 

and Nelson Burdette were appointed 
a committee of two to settle the met- 
ter and after severely racking their 
brains and evolving therefrom noth- 
ing more brilhant than “ tableaux of 
some kind;” they invited, as a suéd- 
committee, Kate Wordeil and Nannie Bruce to help them 
out of the difficulty. 

The “O. L. C,” during the past season, had taken up the 
prominent poets and prose-writers of the nineteenth century, 
and just now were greatly interested in Hawthorne’s “ Mar- 
ble Faun, ” and “ The House of Seven Gables.” 

Nannie Bruce was always full of bright ideas, and her first 
suggestion, that they should begin the evening by a series of 
tableaux from the “ House of Seven Gables,” was hailed with 
delight by the others. But what the second part of the pro- 
gramme should consist of was the question. 

“T know,” said Nan. “Let’s have a literary or Aoetical-lableau- 
charade, and take some word appropriate to Thanksgiving.” 

“What word could we find? Pumpkin Pie suggests itself; 
how would that do?” asked Nelson. 

“ How could we make it poetical?” said Hayes. 

“ Explain yourself, Nan.” commanded Kate impatiently. 

“ Why,” answered Nannie, “ it could be poetical by taking 
a selection from some poet to represent each syllable of the 
word, picture it with a tableau-vivant, while some one reads 
the poem or selection. Mr. Burdette’s “pumpkin-pie”’ sug- 
gests ‘Thanksgiving Turkey’ as a subject; would that do?” 

“Capital!” said Nelson. “Then,” he continued, “we 
would have to find a selection for Zhanks, another for gizing, 
and—” 

“Marco Bozarris might do for the Zr,” interrupted Nan. 

“Good!” ejaculated Hayes; “but the ey will be a stickler, 
and as for the whole word—7Zzkanksgiving-Turkey, ye gods 
and little fishes! there is nothing literary about that.” 

“Or poetical either,” added Kate. 

“Oh!” said Nan, nonplussed only fora moment, “I have 
thought of something for that. Find a poetical selection for 
each syllable, that is for Zhanks-Giving-Turk-Key, and then 
two ordinary tableaux to represent the whole compound word, 
one for Zhanksgiving and the other for Zurkey. There wasa 
lovely picture lately published which would do for the 
first. It will take some hard thinking especially for the ey 
and f¢urkey part, so I move we adjourn till to-morrow night, 
and each, in the meantime, must put on their brightest think- 
ing caps.” 

“T second the motion,” said Kate with parliamentary 
precision. 

They did so, especially Nan, to such good effect that every 
part was satisfactorily arranged, and on Saturday evening, 
after the regular monotonous business of rolls, minutes, etc., 
was disposed of, and the audiénce had encored each tableau 
from “The House of Seven Gables,” Hayes Wheeler, as 
chairman of the committee, arose and clearing his throat 
said :—* Ladies and gentlemen, members and friends of the 
*‘O. L. C.,’ the second part of our programme will be a Liter- 
ary Charade, consisting of four tableaux, taken from poets 
the ‘O. L. C.’ has been interested in studying, and two ordi- 
nary tableaux to represent the whole compound word, A 
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copy of ‘ The House of Seven Gables’ will be tendered as a 
prize to the member first correctly guessing the charade. 
Part First is taken from Longfellow’s ‘Courtship of Miles 
Standish,’ where Priscilla and John Alden are walking home- 
ward together, after watching the departure of the Mayflower.” 
The curtain rolled up and there stood Nan and Nelson, 
she as the lovely Puritan maiden, facing John Alden and 
holding both his hands as she modestly but earnestly gazed 
into his eyes with a look of sincere “ thanks,” while Hayes 
read :— 
“‘ Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the Mayflower, 
Distant but still in sight, and sinking below the horizon, 


Homeward, together they walked, with a strange, indefinite feeling 


That all the rest had departed, and left them alone in the desert. 


‘* But as he gently rebuked her, and told her how he had suffered,— 
How he had even determined to sail that day in the Mayflower, 

And had remained for her sake,on hearing the dangers that threatened,— 
All her manner was changed, and she said with a faltering accent, 
‘Truly, I ‘hank you for this: how good you have been to me always.’”’ 

“ Part Second,” said Hayes, “is taken from Jean Ingelow’s 

‘Songs of Seven,’ ‘Seven times Six—Giving in Marriage.’ ”’ 
“To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To watch and then to lose, 
To see my bright ones disappear, 
Drawn up like morning dews— 
To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To watch and then to lose; 
This have I done when God drew near 
Among his own to choose. 
To hear, to heed, to wed, 
And with thy lord depart 
In tears that he, as soon as shed, 
Will let no longer smart.— . 
To hear, to heed, to wed, 
This while thou did’st I smiled, 
For now it was not God who said, 
‘Mother give Me thy child.’” (T'womore verses.) 

The tableau pictured Nan as the mother, with a look of 
anguish on her face, giving the hand of her daughter (Kate) 
to the suitor (Nelson.) 

Part Third found Nelson as a Zur’, with an immense white 
turban on his head, lying on a low couch in a dimly-lighted 
tent, draped with Turkish rugs, curtains, broché shawls, etc., 
while our elocutionist outdid himself in the rendition of 
FitzGreene Halleck’s “ Marco Bozarris.” 

** At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Zur was dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power ; 

In dreams, through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror, etc.” 

Part Fourth was taken from J. G. Holland’s story of Blue- 
beard in “ Bitter Sweet,” and as the reader gave that part of 
the poem, the curtain rolling up showed Nelson as Bluebeard 
giving Fatima the ey, and to make it plainer, in the encore, 
Fatima, on her knees, was pleading for mercy as Bluebeard 
pointed to the stained key and threatened to kill her. 

That completed the word, and although each tableau had 
been repeated twice, and many guesses had been made, such 
as “Puritan-warfare,” Pilgrim-forefathers,” Plymouth- 
landing,” the charade had not been soived. 

For the whole, the picture of Thanksgiving was faithfully 
copied from the published one with Kate as Columbia in 
a kneeling posture rendering 7hanksgiving to God for the 
fruits of a rich and bountiful harvest, which were lying in profu- 
sion around her. But the climax came with the Zzrkey ; that 
was Nan’s own idea, and Kate, Nelson and Hayes went in front 
to see what was coming, for even they were not in the secret. 

“Tf it’s a bona-fide turkey, I speak for the drumstick,” said 


“It would taste rather good—what part would you offer 
me?” asked Kate turning toward Nelson. 

“T’d give you the wings; what is an angel without wings ?” 
softly whispered he, as a remembrance of her loveliness in 
the tableau, “Giving in Marriage,” thrilled through him. 
“Thank you,” quickly retorted she; although the look in 
his eyes made her feel that they were indeed given to each 
other “ for better or for worse.” ‘“‘ When I am inspired to fly, 
I will choose something a little more elevating than turkey- 
wings.” 

But when the curtain went up, lo, and behold! not a tur- 
key was there, nor anything resembling one. Ona table in the 
center of the stage was seen an old-fashioned, parlor foot- 
stool, with a large sheet of brown paper to the right of it, on 
which was printed in large letters the word “ Empire.” That 
was a puzzler; even the initiated committee could not see 
what Empire or a footstool had to do with a turkey. It took 
dear old grandma Bruce to solve the problem. 

“ Well, I’m blessed, as sure as I’m alive, that means Ofto- 
man Empire, and the Ottoman Empire is Zurkey, so I guess 
the whole must be Zhanksgiving Turkey,” piped out the dear 
old lady. 

The prize-book was presented to her amid a round of ap- 
plause, and rising in answer to the call for a “speech,” she 
said in her quaint, quiet way :— 

“ Now, I’ve been athinking, that whoever was smart enough 
to think up that turkey part ought to get this book instead of 
an old body like me, and whoever it was must come and be 
my eyes, and read it aloud for me.” 

A cry for “author,” “inventor,” was started, and Nan was 
reluctantly brought forward, and compelled to accept the 
well-earned book, while Hayes Wheeler, with a man’s innate 
feeling of monopoly, mentally resolved to ask Nan before 
the evening was over to share her wex¢ Thanksgiving Turkey 


with him alone. 
—Hannah Sedgwick. 
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BABY'S NAME. 


What shall we call her, our sweet maiden fair, 

With her soft, dreamy eyes and her bonny brown hair? 
She came with the beautiful roses of June, 

She is sunny and bright as the Summer noon, 

And her laughing song, as she dances in glee, 

Is soft as the rippling waves of the sea. 


Oh call her not Rose, though she’s queen of the flowers 

That revel in beauty ’mid garden bowers, 

For the bloom of her freshness is gone as the breath, 

Or the mist of the morning that sweeps o’er the heath 

When her leaves strew the pathway, her sharp thorns abound, 
When buds and sweet roses once clustered around. 


What think you of Heart’s-Ease, so dear to us all? 
That is sweetest and freshest when evening dews fall; 
It loves the bright sunshine, yet blooms in the shade, 
And springs in fresh beauty in wildwood or glade; 
When Autumn’s pale sunshine on roses unfold, 

The bloom of the Heart’s-Ease is purple and gold. 


O then, dearest maiden, thy flower name shall be 
An emblem of life in its sweetness for thee ; 

If the skies smile above thee, reflect in thy smile 
The sunshine of Patience, earth’s cares to beguile; 
If clouds gather o’er theé, behind their dark fold 
See the lining of silver with fringes of gold. 


The weary and way-worn, the sad hearts to cheer, 
Be thy mission of love when the pathway is drear; 
When evening shades gather around thy dear home, 
Let the calm of Contentment dispel all the gloom; 
And at last, as the stars crown the glory of night, 
So thy peace be reflected in Heaven’s own light. 


Hayes. 


—Katharine P. Canning. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S THANKSGIVING PUDDING. 


THE CONSEQUENCE OF STIRRING IT. 

HEN we all went up to grandmother’s 
for Thanksgiving, it was like the going 
up of the Israelites “with their wives 


many of us. Grandmother had six 


at home on “the old place,” so, al- 
though grandfather had been dead 
several years, things held together and 
went on much as they had done; for 
Aunt Eunice, of course, knew grand- 
mother’s “ ways,” as did Letitia, the 
house-servant. The farm was let on shares, but that did not 
affect the habits of its owner. Harvest time still meant the 
storing of vegetables in the cellar bins, the filling of the pork- 
barrel and the curing of hams and shoulders. 

I do not think we could have been persuaded that Thanks- 
giving day was possible away from the New England hill-farm 
and the full bins and barrels; or, that a Thanksgiving feast 
could be prepared without an old-fashioned brick oven. The 
heating of it was in itself a ceremony. Small, round sticks of 
oven-wood were laid evenly within it, and when they had 
turned to red coals, and the baking of a bit of dough had 
proved the heat, then all were drawn out and the oven floor 
was swept clean. Such apple and mince and deep-dished 
pumpkin-pies as were then slid in from what seemed to be a 
flattened pitch-fork ! Such brown bread,—shaped by hands 
dipped in cold water and by them laid tenderly upon a board, 
as slowly expanded and grew sweet and crisp in the warm 
clear atmosphere which only burnt wood can make! Such a 
budding as emerged, Thanksgiving morning, to crown the 
feast! Of a deep copper color in the curds and yellow jelly 
in the whey, studded with plump raisins and fragrant with 
spices,—it stands alone in history ! And, richness upon rich- 
ness, it was covered with “ white of egg” and served with 
cream. There was a halo of romance about it, too, for it 
baked all night in an iron kettle and some one had to sit 
up, till midnight, to stir it. We olderchildren,—over sixteen,— 
drew lots for this privilege. There must be two, a girl cousin 
and a boy cousin, out of the score who were “of pudding 
age,”’ as cousin Rob facetiously put it. The girl cousin did the 
stirring and the boy cousin protected her. There were nuts 
and apples provided to beguile the time, and mugs of sweet 
cider to keep them both awake. It came to be an important 
question—who will stir the pudding this year ?—and those 
on whom the lot fell were deemed in luck. 

My head was running upon something else, however, this 
year of which I write. ‘“ Now, grandma,” I said, firmly, upon 
arriving at the farm-house, “there is one thing I am deter- 
mined to have, and that is the recipe for your baked Indian 
pudding. 

I had been taking cooking lessons in Boston and was keen 
on the scent of a new dainty to add to my list. 

“Well, really, child,” laughed grandma, “I haven’t any 
recipe, but you may watch me put it together.” 

So, the day before Thanksgiving, I took my place by the 
kitchen table, on the alert to catch every turn of the spoon or 
sprinkle of spice. 

“How much milk is that?” I cried, as she commenced to 
pour the white fluid into the double-boiler. 

She laughed softly and took up a quart measure. “Just 
about two quarts, my dear; and you thicken it with Indian 
meal, as you would for ‘hasty pudding ’"—‘ stir-about,’ some 
folks call it.” 


daughters and four sons and all but | 
Aunt Eunice were married. She lived | 


| 
| 


“ O measure it, grandma, please,” I implored, and she filled 
a teacup four times, then she stirred into the mixture two 
cupfuls of sugar and two of molasses, ginger and nutmeg and 
salt, raisins and suet—here I lost count some what, but there 
were at least four big spoonfuls of suet chopped fine. After 


| she had cooked them, a few minutes, together, she put them 


and their little ones,” there were so | 


into the big iron kettle, already buttered, and added milk 
enough to make eight quarts. 

“Now, who is going to stir it?” she asked, turning back, 
with a rosy face, from the fire. My face was rosy, too, but 
not with the heat, as I answered quickly, ‘“ We don’t know, 
yet.” I was thinking of something my brother Harry’s college 
chum had whispered to me when he was voted a “ temporary 
cousin ” while he made one of us at grandmother’s. 

Well, the pudding cooked slowly through the remaining two 
hours till sunset, when, with laughter and jests we gathered in 
the kitchen to draw for the stirring. Dick Aylmer, the 
“temporary cousin” had found some late spears of grass 
which served for “‘lots.”” Of course, I know he meant to be 
fair, just as I did, but one spear of grass was easier for me to 
draw than were the others, and it happened to be the longest. 
And then, when Harry held them for the boys, giving up his 
chance to draw, I fear he favored Dick, for a twinkling glance 
passed between them. 

It was an innovation, this sitting up with some one not a 
cousin, and mother demurred when she and I were alone 
together. But, dear me, we had known Dick for years and he 
was one of us for the Harvest holiday, what could she say? 

They left us, at ten, in the big roomy kitchen, with the fire- 
light and the candles vying with each other in throwing 
shadows on the walls while the tea-kettle, cozy genius of the 
place, still purred its song of content in a corner of the 
hearth. The fragrance of the days’ cooking lingered faintly 
in the air. A polished tin or two flashed now and then in 
some stray gleam. It was all mysterious and yet homelike. 

On one of the wooden tables stood our “ refreshments,” 
the nuts and apples, the cider and a plate of seed-cakes made 
by Aunt Eunice, who never forgot seed-cakes and turnovers 
in the pound-cake-making of life. 

The pudding, which had already met the spoon several 
times, was fulfilling its destiny in the oven. “Two hours till 
midnight,” said Dick, with a satisfied look, and drew the twin 
arm-chairs to the fire-side. “Come, Elsie” 

What else did he say? Indeed, I am not telling you about 
Dick. I am only giving you the recipe for Grandmother’s 
Thanksgiving Pudding. 

—Alice Ward Bailey. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

' WHAT I HAVE LEARNED. 

That old stocking-legs make nice sleeve protectors. 

That powdered chalk and vinegar are good for a burn. 

That a coarse comb is good to smooth the fringe of towels, 
napkins, tidies, etc. 

That an egg well-beaten in a glass of milk and sweetened 
makes a nice strengthening drink for a teething child. 

That equal parts of bay rum, borax and ammonia make a 
nice preparation for cleaning the head; apply freely to the 
scalp with a brush, and then wash in clear water. 

That a feather-bed or mattress will remain clean and in an 
excellent condition for years if kept in a case made of com- 
mon sheeting, which can be removed and washed at will. 

That biscuits can be warmed to be as good as when just 
baked by placing them in the oven dry, covered closely with 
atin. It is a great improvement over the old way of wetting 


them. 
— Sophia R. Roberts, 
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MISS ANNE'S THANKSGIVING. 


When “the first snow came, in light feathery flakes, quietly clinging to the 
bare boughs, and settling softly down on the roof of the little cottage like a 
blessing.’ 


==>F we had anything to be thankful for, 
*| there would be some sense in mak- 
ing Thanksgiving,” said Miss Brad- 
ford fretfully, “or even if we had 
anybody to invite.” 

Miss Anne stood by the window 
looking out on the gray November 
landscape, watching the columns of 
mist as they came up from the river 
and obscured first one familiar ob- 
ject then another, but with a little 
sigh she turned away and came over 
to the fire. 

“T am not so sure,” she said softly, “that we have nothing 
to be thankful for. Yesterday, after Mrs. Townsend was 
here telling us of her great preparations and of all the people 
she expected as her guests, and how much money Mr. Town- 
send was making, and what a delightful outing she had this 
summer, I felt something as you do.” 

“What wonderful thing has happened since then to change 
your mind ?” questioned Miss Bradford with asperity. ‘None 
of these good things have come to you or to me.” 

“T even woke up in the night,” Miss Anne continued, “to 
think how sad it was that we seemed to have nobody belong- 
ing to us, and to belong to nobody, and that even if we wished 
to keep holidays we had so little means at our command. 
But I do think, Jane, that we are over-apt to magnify our 
troubles and reverse the glass when ve look at our mercies—”’ 

“ You are very entertaining, Anne, go on,” interrupted Miss 
Bradford sarcastically. Then as her sister said nothing fur- 
ther she exclaimed, ‘‘ Of course we are not sick in bed, nor in 
jail, nor suffering with hunger, but”—and even by the fire- 
light her gray eyes could be seen to flash and her already 
erect form to grow more straight—“ how can you, in the sight 
of the old home of which we were cruelly defrauded, and in 
the recollection of our father’s misery and our mother’s broken 
heart, be thankful for anything ?” 

“Jane,” said Miss Anne with gentle reproof, “I do not 
forget; and have not I suffered and sacrificed as well as you? 


We have now only the present to deal with, and I was going | 


to tell you that I awakened this morning in a better frame of 


mind. Every little unexpected pleasant thing I meant to call | 


a blessing.” 


Miss Bradford sniffed contemptuously: ‘“ You always were | 


childish.” 

“In the first place, as I brushed my hair, I noticed that it 
was not nearly as gray as I thought for, and that I really 
looked younger than I supposed. Mercy number one.” And 


Miss Anne laughed in a very jolly fashion while Miss Brad- | 


ford looked disgusted. 

_ “Then I came down stairs and there were two buds on my 
white daily rose, and my yellow chrysanthemum was covered 
with blossoms and looked like a flood of sunshine.” 


“In the kitchen you found the stove in its accustomed | 


place and in the cupboard a loaf of bread,” supplemented 
Miss Bradford dryly, “for all of which you were duly thank- 
ful.” Then she rose with a yawn and proceeded to light the 
lamp, while Miss Anne stirred the fire and looked into its 
depths wistfully, yet with a pleasant little smile as if she saw 


happy as well as sad visions of the past, and as if hope, per- | 


haps, hovered among the rosy darts of flame. 
Miss Anne always did the marketing, and the next morn- 
ing as she stood before the little glass in the sitting-room to 


make sure that her hat was quite straight and her jacket 
neatly fastened at the throat, she.laughingly said to her sister: 

“And sol am not to bring home a fifteen-pound turkey, 
several bunches of celery, quantities of cranberries and any- 
thing else that strikes my fancy.” 

Miss Bradford made no reply, but looked stern and pale, 
and there were tears in her eyes. 

“QO, Jane, forgive me,” cried Miss Anne, going up and 
puttiag one arm about her shoulder. “I only meant to tease, 
not to wound.” And she slowly drew on her gloves and 
walked down to the gate regretting that her idle speech had 
been a Tantalus vision of Thanksgivings past. The fresh 
air brought color to her cheeks and revived her spirits; her 
soft brown eyes were bright and she walked with quick, elas- 
tic steps, and when she met an old-time servant who told her 
that she looked almost as she did when a young girl, she 
laughed a little, calling it another blessing. Next she met 
two news-boys selling rival papers, but amicably crying their 
wares together: “ Zimes, on-ly five cents! ’Lustrated Thanks- 
givin’ sto-ry extra!” She could at least read a Thanksgiving 
story, so she stopped them. 

“Do you know what Thanksgiving is?” she asked, after 
making her purchase, for she was always searching after new 
views upon subjects, and perhaps these boys would have some 
unique idea of the day. 

“Thanksgivin’?” repeated the largest boy thoughtfully, 
scratching his head, “ Why, it’s a hollerday when you don’t 
do nothin’.” 

Miss Anne smiled. “Yes,” she said, “and a day on which 
to be thankful for your blessings.” 

Whereupon the boy stepped a little behind her and went 
through a pantomime for the benefit of his companions; he 
bowed his head on his hand as if in prayer, he pounded an 
imaginary pulpit, then made a motion of dropping on his 
knees, and with a chuckle stepped forward again. 

All unconscious that she was taken for one of the mission 
band, she went on to say : 

“You know what I mean by blessings,—things that you are 
thankful for, glad of—” 

“Yes’m,” gravely responded the boy again, dropping be- 
hind and drawing down his face and holding out his hands as 
if to pronounce a benediction. X 

“Hasn’t one little thing happened to-day to make you 
glad?” persisted Miss Anne. 

, “You just bet!” he exclaimed emphatically. “Such a 
| crack as I give young Jimson—sent him sprawlin’.” 

Miss Anne looked very stern. 

“OQ, don’t scold him,” pleaded the smaller boy. “He hit 
him because he was pushing me and spoiling my papers.” 
Something in the little fellow’s voice caused her to look at 

him closely, and she was surprised at the refinement of his 
| features and the frank look of his blue eyes. 
| “I’m Mike’s boy,” he explained, “and so he takes care of 
_me. I know what Thanksgiving is,” he ventured shyly, “ it’s 
own folks and a dinner.” Then he turned away and Miss 
| Anne espied him wiping his eyes on his ragged coat sleeve. 
| “What is it, my little man? What makes you cry?” 
| He bravely swallowed a sob and said in a husky little voice, 
| “It’s—it’s just because your eyes looked at me just as my 
| mamma’s used to.” 
| 


Mike had gone on and was fustily calling, “ Zimes, on-ly 
five cents!” but he came back to hurry up his companion. 
“Come on, Neddy, the other fellows’ll all get ahead of us,” 
he urged. 

_ “Wait a moment, Mike,” called Miss Anne peremptorily, 
_ “Tam going into town to do some errands; I shall be gone 
| about two hours, by that time you will have your papers sold. 
| I want you to meet me here when I come back. Will you?” 
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The boys promised, but with little faith that they would keep 
their word, Miss Anne went on her way, planning as she went. 

Contrary to her expectations they were on hand. 

“You said that I looked at you as your mamma did,” and 
she kindly patted Neddy on the shoulder. “Is she dead?” 

“Yes,” spoke up Mike, “and his father and everybody. 
He was goin’ to be tooken to the county-house and I ‘dopted 
him,” then Mike put his arm around Neddy’s slender for 
with an air of proprietorship. 

“My father died and didn’t leave any money for mamma, 
and she was coming to find his folks and then she died too,” 
explained Neddy sorrowfully. 

* Boys,” said Miss Anne, “day after to-morrow is Thanks- 
giving, and I want you to came and eat dinner with me. 
Come at four o’clock. I live in that little cottage at the end 
of Lane street.” 

“T know the house,” exclaimed Mike promptly. “I’ve 
looked over the fence at the posies lots of times.” 

Neddy’s eyes were larger and bluer than ever and his face 
shone with delight, then grew grave as he looked at his ragged 
sleeves. 

“The kid’s thinkin’ about his clothes,” remarked Mike in an 
old-fashioned way. “Never mind ’em, Neddy, we’ll get a fix 
on us some way, and—and,” he stammered, pulling off his 
much battered hat, “it’s blamed good in you to give us the 
invite.” 

In spite of Miss Anne’s determination to forget the past, 
her eyes turned regretfully to the old homestead, for she had 
only to look to the left on her homeward walk to see it stand- 
ing, stately and fair, at the foot of the hill. 

How well she remembered the day when her father came 
in with bowed head and broken voice to tell them that his 
folly had made them homeless and almost penniless! The 
glowing representations of a trusted friend had induced him 
vo go into speculation; at first his investments doubled, then 
trebled. Ledon by the glittering bubble he mortgaged his 
property even to the homestead and borrowed money besides ; 
then the bubble burst, Stewart absconded with the funds, the 
securities were worthless and Squire Bradford was bankrupt. 

“Never let Robert Stewart darken my doors,” he com- 
manded his daughter, for Anne was soon to have married a 
nephew and ward of the very man who led Squire Bradford 
on to his ruin. 

“ Robert is in no way responsible,” tearfully argued Anne. 

“ He has dishonest blood in his veins, and I forbid—do you 
understand—forbid you to ever see him again.” 

Well enough Anne knew her father’s implacable will, and 
she well remembered the day when he sent her only brother 
from home because he refused to bend before it. 

In the night Squire Bradford was seized with paralysis, 
lingering a few days, when he died. His wife soon followed 
him, and the two daughters, with a few hundreds accruing from 
the sale of some property of their mother’s, removed into a 
little cottage which had been deeded to her and began life 
anew. Young Stewart tried vainly to see Anne, but her 
sister, bitter against him, prevented; he wrote letters which 
were returned unopened and finally, under a cloud of despair 
and unmerited disgrace, left, never coming back. Of their 
brother no tidings ever came and he had long been mourned 
as dead. 

Miss Anne was just twenty then, and full of life and hope ; 
now she was forty and perhaps by and by would be fifty and 
sixty, and still life would go on, each decade bringing more and 
more wrinkles and decrepitude and less and less joy, she sadly 
thought; then, after awhile, she and Jane would be laid side 
by side in the old-cemetery, and over them soft green grass 
would wave in the light winds, sweet white roses would blos- 
som and birds would sing all day in the gently swaying tree- 


tops. She wiped away a tear over her mournful vision, and 
thinking of Jane dead, made her think of the live, formidable 
Jane she had to encounter with her Thanksgiving project. 

“What will she say?” she said to herself as she opened the 
door. 

With some trepidation she made the announcement,—“ I 
have invited two young mer to dinner Thursday.” 

“The handkerchiefs have been called for and here is the 
money,” said Miss Bradford, ignoring her remark as too trivial 
to heed. 

“How glad Iam! more and more to be thankful for,” de- 
clared Miss Anne, as she fingered the crisp bills. “Now I 
can go om with my arrangements,” and she made a clean 
breast of the matter to her sister. 

Miss Bradford offered many objections, called it a Quixotic 
undertaking and suggested small-pox and various other ills 
which might follow in the train of these guests. The next 
morning, however, she called out after Miss Anne as she 
started for market, “ Perhaps you’d better get a plump fowl, 
a bunch of celery and some nuts and raisins. There is cur- 
rant jelly and I will make a berry pie and plenty of biscuit; 
not much of a feast,” she grumbled, as she turned to go in, 
“just an every-day dinner in the old times.” 

Miss Anne, who was always impulsive, wheeled about and 
ran back, surprising her sister by dropping a soft little kiss on 
her thin cheek. 

“You are lovely to help me,” she exclaimed. ‘“ You see it 
almost broke my heart to think we were so alone in the world, 
and when I found this little waif who longed for “own folks 
and a dinner,” just as I did, I couldn’t help thinking that he 
would help us “ keep” the day, for, somehow, all alone, I don’t 
think, Jane, that it would stay with us,—we couldn’t hold it.” 

“ Anne will never see those boys again,” soliloquized Miss 
Bradford as she went about her preparations. But promptly 
at four Thanksgiving afternoon the door bell rang long and 
loud, and there stood Mike, scraping and bowing, holding 
Neddy by the hand. He rubbed his shoes vigorously on the 
door-mat and gravely laid his shabby cap on the hall table, 


.placing Neddy’s beside it. His ruddy face shone from much 


soap and water; his sandy hair had been newly cut and his 
clothes were neatly brushed. 

“Come, Ned,” he said encouragingly, as Neddy hung back, 
somewhat abashed. Then he looked at him with an air of 
pride, and then at Miss Anne, as much as to say, “Isn’t he 
fine?” 

He had gotten a blue coat for him at an old-clothes store ; 
it was much too large, the sleeves were rolled back and 
pinned, and it was faded along the seams, but it was re- 
splendent with brass buttons which shone like gold. The 
collar of his shirt waist was fastened with a remarkable bow 
of wide-figured ribbon, and there was a clumsy patch on the 
knee of his short trousers, while-a rent.in his stocking had 
been gathered together with a bit of twine; his shoes shone 
and were neatly tied, one with a fragment of dress-braid and 
the other with a white string. 

“ Looks all right, don’t he?” asked Mike anxiously as he 
saw Miss Anne looking athim. “I scoured them buttons 
myself,” he whispered, and borr’ed a bunnit string of Mis 
Timpkins for a tie. You see he’s a gempleman and oughter 
look better’n me.” 

Miss Anne made no remark upon Neddy’s appearance be- 
cause she had been so busy looking at him. He was like, 
very like—who? Why, poor brother Jack, of course, who had 
eyes like their mother. 

“T am sure you both look nice,” she returned pleasantly. 
“This is Miss Bradford,” she said, leading them to her sister. 
“Jane, these are my boys.” 

“ How d’ do, Miss—,” but Mike quite forgot the name, so 
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he simply took refuge in “ How d’ do Jane,” and stepped for- 
ward and cordially thrust out his stubbed little hand. 

Miss Bradford let him touch the ends of her slender fingers 
and looked very dignified and much disgusted,while Miss Anne 
was over by the window shaking with suppressed laughter. 

“Well boys,” she said, as she came back with the pretty 
dimples still showing in her cheeks, “dinner is the first thing 
on the program.” She led the way into the cozy dining-room 
where she had arranged the table attractively as possible, put- 
ting a vase of flowers in the center and a little bouquet by 
each boy's plate. 

When Miss Bradford said grace, Mike thought it was a sig- 
nal for general prayer and kept her company with some sort 
of petition, finishing with a loud amen. “Where are your 
manners?” he whispered to Neddy; “why didn’t you say, 
‘Now I lay me?’” 

Neddy, who sat next to Miss Anne, seemed fascinated by 
the vase of bright chrysanthemums. “ You like them, don’t 
you?” she asked in her pretty way. 

“ Yes, they’re like my mamma; she always had them on the 
table.” 

Miss Bradford was carving and seemed to enter into the 
spirit of the occasion—that the lads were distinguished guests ; 
Miss Anne whispered, as they passed into the dining-room, 
that perhaps they were about to entertain “ angels unawares.” 

“What part of the fowl do you prefer,” she asked, address- 
ing Mike. 

“ The trotter or the flyer, it don’t make any diff. which,” re- 
plied Mike, smiling affably. Mrs. Timpkins, his landlady, 
who had once been a servant in genteel families, coached the 
boys in etiquette for the occasion. “When they ask what 
you prefer, you must say something—perhaps you'd better 
say the gizzard, for ladies mostly don’t like that part.” 

Mike, however, quite forgot himself and said what came han- 
diest. Miss Bradford looked annoyed, while Miss Anne made 
great pretense of passing the jelly to cover her amusement. 

“Take some,” urged Mike when Neddy refused. “Oh, 
jiminy, see it jiggle! just like that old man with the palsy,” 
he exclaimed as he helped himself liberally. 

After dinner, a box of dominoes was hunted up and Miss 
Bradford set herself about amusing Mike, who eyed her play- 
ing with good-natured contempt. 

“Say, it wouldn’t be much of a job to cheat you,” he said; 
“You're pretty fresh.” 

Which made Miss Bradford smile grimly to think of the 
situation,—she, Jane Bradford, once the proudest belle of the 
town, playing dominoes with a street Arab and being told that 
she was “ pretty fresh,” whatever that was! 

Miss Anne had gone back into the dining-room with Neddy 
for.a glass of water and when he looked up to thank her she 
gave a little start, for his eyes certainly were Jack’s very own! 
“Tell me,” she said excitedly, “‘ what was your father’s name? 
Where did he live?” 

“His name was John, but mamma always called him Jack. 
I don’t know where he lived; he married mamma over the 
water, and when he died he told her to bring me to find his 
folks.” 

“Well,” said Miss Anne, breathlessly, “ what else ?” 

“She waited a long time to get money enough to come; 
then it took more than she thought and she got sick and when 
she got here she died, and they was going to put me in the 
county-house, and I cried and cried. Then Mike—he’d done 
errands for mamma and told her one time when she was 
worrying about me that he’d always see to me—said I should 
be his boy, and he set me up in newspapers and we sleep at 
Mrs. Timpkins’ and eat all over.” 

“What was your father’s other name?” tremblingly asked 
Miss Anne, who was now very pale. 


“Why the same as yours—Brad-ford. The boys all call me 
Jack Brad for short.” : 

* Have you anything of your mother’s?” 

“Oh, yes; there’s a little trunk with letters and trinkets; 
everything else was sold to pay the woman who took care of 
her when she was sick.” 

“Go and get it,” commanded Miss Anne. “Go right out 
this way”—for she had brought his cap—“ and run all the 
way there and back. It isn’t heavy, I hope.” 

“No, not very; I can bring it.” 

Miss Anne met him at the door, took the trunk and set it 
on the table, taking the key which was attached to a string 
tied around his neck and opening it. 

Removing one thing after another she came to a package 
of letters tied with a black ribbon. There was her poor 
brother Jack’s familiar hand-writing! She opened the letter, 
which began, “ My dear wife,” read a little ways, then she 
seized Neddy and fell to kissing him and took him right up 
in her arms and carried him out and put him in her sister’s lap. 

“Jane,” she exclaimed, with pale face and luminous eyes, 
“this is our Thanksgiving—Jack’s boy!” Her voice trembled 
so that she could hardly speak, but she gave her the letter di- 
recting his wife in event of his not returning to go to his 
mother and sisters, who would welcome her and care for her. 
His father, too, he hoped: had forgiven his waywardness. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Miss Bradford fervently, when 
she finished the letter. Then she carried Neddy off where 
she could cry over him and pet him all unseen. When she 
came back Mike was weeping bitterly. 

“He’s my boy! He’s all I’ve got,” he sobbed. “He was 
mine first, and every night he cuddles up to me and when I 
say ‘Holy Virgin’ he says ‘Now I lay me,’ and I puts my 
arm over him and he puts his arm over me and we goes to 
sleep.” Then Mike pressed a red bandana to his eyes and 
cried yet more vehemently: “I tell you he’s my father and 
my mother and my everythin’; you shan’t have him. I wish 
we’d never come.” 

“Don’t cry,” said Neddy softly, coming over and putting 
his little arm about his neck, “they won’t take me all away 
from you.” 

The door-bell rang at this moment and Miss Anne, impa- 
tient of the interruption, hastened to answer it. 

“Does Miss Anne Bradford live here?” asked a pleasant, 
manly voice. Then, as she turned up the hall lamp while she 
answered in the affirmative, she saw a stranger, brown and 
bearded. She looked again. 

“ Robert,” she said faintly, and would have fallen, but he 
caught her in his arms; two such surprises were too much 
even for Miss Anne. 

“Then you have not forgotten me?” he whispered as he 
kissed her. “ You still care for me?” 

As Miss Anne let him hold her in his arms without remon- 
strance he concluded that she did. 

“Why did you never answer my letters?” Then there was 
a hurried explanation, but before it was finished Miss Brad- 
ford came into the hall to wonder if miracles would never 
cease, for there was Anne—her sister Anne—with a man’s 
arms around her! 

“This is my Thanksgiving,” said Miss Anne shyly and 
happily, as she looked at her lover. “ What a day of mercies 
and blessings this has been!” 

Robert Stewart had come back a rich man, with ranch and 
mining property untold, and was about to buy the Bradford 
homestead. His heart had never swerved from its old love, 
and hearing that Anne remained unmarried he had taken 
hope that she, too, was faithful to his memory. 

Then followed the remarkable story of the finding of Jack’s 
boy—* Mike’s boy,” Miss Anne said with a little break in her 
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voice, while Robert Stewart assured Mike that he should still 
be in some capacity Jack’s companion. 

“Let them both stay here to-night,” suggested Miss Brad- 
ford; “I haven’t the heart to separate them, and Neddy must 
not spend his Thanksgiving night under any roof but ours.’ 

So Mike was dispatcied to tell Mrs. Timpkins. 

There was long and earnest conversation in the little sit- 
ting-room that night, and many plans for the future were 
made. Both boys should be Robert Stewart’s especial care, 
he said; Neddy, because he was Jack’s son and it would be 
in a measure restitution, and Mike, as a reward for his fidelity. 
There were other plans to make and tender words to be 
spoken; then came the reluctant good-night when Robert 
Stewart held Miss Anne in his arms a moment to say: “Of 
all the Thanksgivings of all my life this is the happiest !” 

She watched him as he passed out into the faint light of the 
November moon, then hastened to her chamber to kneel by 
her little white bed and offer upa simple, earnest petition, 
while outside the first snow came down in light feathery 
flakes, gently clinging to the bare boughs and settling softly 
down on the roof of the little cottage like a blessing. 

—Ada Marie Peck. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Back to the home of childhood, 
Though scattered far and wide, 
Back to the dear old kitchen, 
Yes, back to your mother’s side. 
Come, kiss her wrinkled forehead, 
Her hair, as white as snow, 
And sit down on her foot-stool, 
As in the long ago, 


While father bends above you, 
Weak with the weight of years, 
His trembling voice with gladness, 
His dim eyes filled with tears. 

To both the greatest pleasure 
The year brings on its way 
Is this, the glad home-coming 
Upon Thanksgiving Day. 


Once more the rooms re-echo 
From kitchen, stairs and hall, 

The sound of old-time voices, 
And merry dinner call, 

While many sweet grandchildren, 
With laughter light and gay, 

Come pressing round the table, 
This glad Thanksgiving Day, 


So come, ye sons and daughters, 
From restless city strife ; 

Come, ere you lose your relish 
For the quiet joys of life; 

Come back, ye roving children, 
From prairies far and wide, 

And cluster round the hearth-stone 
Once more at even-tide. 


Take up the song of childhood, 
And sing it o’er again; 
Forget that ye are matrons, 
Or business-loving men. 
And if your eyes grow misty, 
Rejoice that it is so; 
A heart sincerely tender 
Is the purest one to know. 


Remember, with your loved ones 
Life’s lamp doth feebly burn ; 
Your parents may not linger 
To greet a late return. 
Forget them not, though patient, 
Oh, come now while you may ;— 
Praise God—rejoice together— 
On this Thanksgiving Day. 
"Mrs. Mary Felton. 
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THANKSGIVING TARTS. 


A MINIATURE SECOND EDITION OF A PIE. 


PLATE of crisp, flaky tarts, sec- 
ond edition of a pie, is a pretty 
and delicious addition to tea or 
luncheon. The pastry may be 
made of butter, ice water, etc., 
on a marble slab if you have the 
aforesaid materials, but if you 
have not, it may be made of two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of lard 
and a pinch of salt rubbed into 
one pint of flour, wet with enough 
cold water to bind it together. 
Knead as little as possible, line 
the greased gem or patty-pans with the thin-rolled paste, 
pinch closely to the edge and prick with a fork to prevent 
| blisters. Bake. If possible, do not fil! them long before 
| using, that they may not become soggy. 
Lemon Tarts. 
| Peel and grate a good lemon, add two-thirds of a cup of white 
sugar, yolk of one egg, one cup of cold water, in which has been 
| well mixed a dessert-spoonful of corn-starch; stir well together; 
| cook in a new tin or porcelain pan; stir until it is a smooth jelly. 
This is good between layers of a cake. Fill the tart shells, ice 
with the white of one egg whipped to a froth with a spoonful of 
sugar, and set them in a hot oven one minute. 


| Chocolate Tarts. 

One pint of sweet milk, two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate. 
Wet the corn-starch with a little milk, and do not add until the 
milk, etc., boils. Stir carefully to prevent scorching and lumps. 


When it jellies, pour into a dish and flavor with vanilla. 


Fairy Creams. 

Line the patties with paste; fill half full of red raspberries, fresh 
or canned, or red raspberry or strawberry jam; sprinkle on each a 
pinch of sugar and flour; bake and cool. Before putting them on 
the table heap them full of whipped cream. 

lo make the whipped cream, take one pint of rich, sweet cream, 
as cold as possible; sweeten and flavor to suit taste; whip toa 
stiff froth with an egg-beater. 

Fruit Custard Tarts. 

One and one-half pints of sweet milk, one heaping tablespoonful 
of corn-starch moistened with milk, three eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar. Stir well together. Line the tart pans with paste, fill 
with the mixture, and scatter one pint of ripe, sweetened cherries 
or currants on top. Bake. You can ice them if you wish, but they 
are good enough without. 

Cocoanut Puffs. 

Make a custard same as above, and flavor with lemon extract. 
Before baking the paste, fill with the mixture; sprinkle with 
fresh grated cocoanut. Bake, then ice and sprinkle thickly with 
cocoanut. 

Cheese Tarts. 

One cupful of curd drained dry, yolks of two eggs, three cupfuls 
of sweet cream, one-half cupful of dried currants—washed and re- 
dried, a pinch of salt and pepper; sweeten to taste. When baked, 
ice with the stiffly frothed whites of eggs. Sit them in a hot oven 
two minutes. 

Snow Tartlets. 

Bake the paste shell, keeping them as white as possible; heap 
as full.as possible with whipped cream; sprinkle with cocoanut or 
almonds grated. Or, lay a teaspoonful of stiff red jelly on each 
tart. 

Apple Tarts. 

Line round patties with paste; in each one place the half of a 
tart peeled apple (use those only you are sure bakes quickly), a 
tablespoonful of sweet cream, butter size of hickory-nut, table- 
spoonful of sugar and a pinch of nutmeg. Put core side of apple 
down, and sugar, etc.,on top. Bake until the upples are soft. 

—Rachel Schuyler. 
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THE BETTER LAND. 


It is not far; 
The swallow knows, 
That flies beyond the evening star, 
And sees the everlasting rest 
Of peace and sweet content stretched far 
In lines of gold. From out the west 
Soft banks of rose 
And amethystine cloudlets fly 
Straight on to where the white gates swing 
Apart and let dead hours float by 
Upon eternity’s dark wing— 
It is not far! 


It is so far! 
The mother knows, 

Who sees the waves creep o’er the bar 
And bear away her precious barque, 
Wherein loved eyes, that shadows mar, 
Stare to the night. The river, dark, 

Still swiftly flows 
On toward the angel-guarded gate 
Through which the cold, dead hours are borne, 
And near which yearning mothers wait, 
And cry out in their grief, forlorn, 
Lord, it is far!” 


—Olla Perkins Toph. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ELIZABETH EDWARDS'S THANKSGIVING. 
WitH LAVENDER SILKS FOR “SECOND MOURNING.” 

T is getting late, Elizabeth, I guess 
you will have to get the cows to-night; 
I don’t see anything of your brother,” 
said Mrs. Edwards, peering through 
ifthe many-paned, square witidow that 
+s was almost covered with woodbine 
* from which a few remaining leaves 
i= fluttered in the October wind and 
\m_ sunshine. “ He thought he would be 
ipaq? home an hour before sundown, but 
m ~ the roads are not very good this time 
of year and it is a long way to the 


Elizabeth, it gets dark early and it is quite a walk to the Neck.” 
“Very well, mother; it won’t take five minutes to finish 
these rolls.” The shining steel spindle gave out a resonant 
hum; the wheel, great of span but light of motion, flew at the 
deft touch of her little brown hand as she tripped across the 
white, sanded floor, drawing a firm, smooth thread. Time was 
that Elizabeth Edwards sang like a bird at her spinning-wheel, 
but now her work was done quietly, and only on the Sabbath, 
in the little meeting-house, was her sweet, strong voice heard 
leading the tenor with a great, earnest forgetfulness. 

Mrs. Edwards rose from her straight-backed chair and folded 
away the last of her mending into a tall chest of drawers. She 
turned and examined Elizabeth’s work critically. ‘ You are 
a good spinner, Elizabeth; your yarn looks like mother’s.” 

Elizabeth colored slightly. Her mother was rarely be- 
trayed into praise of any living creature, and to have her 
work likened to her grandmother’s, who was now “a glorious 
saint in Heaven,” was a great praise indeed—as unexpected 
as it was deserved. Mrs. Edwards considered self-pride a 
great sin and she did not feel it upon her conscience that she 
had ever fostered it in her children. Their childish love of 
approbation had always gone hungry, and she felt she had 
done her duty even though the “ well done” that justice de- 
manded had been withheld. So her face grew grim again; 
*T will set the wheel back and put the yarn away, daughter; 
do you go at once.” 

Elizabeth took off her big apron, ‘tried to smooth down the 


rich, brown hair that would curl in spite of her mother’s 
anxious care, who deemed it a “ stumbling block,” put on her 
cloak and a small, close-fitting, black-velvet hood and started 
in search of the cows. 

Great trees of primeval forest still shaded Main street, but 
they were almost bare and great drifts of leaves rustled 
underneath her feet or were chased in a “ merry-go-round” 
before her. She walked quickly on, the breeze ruffled the 
curls on her white forehead; her eyes—dark as the brook 
hidden from the sky where the brown leaves fall—glowed 
deeply, sadly; now that she was alone and felt her face un- 
watched, a sorrow almost of despair showed in the lines of 
mouth and brow. 

“Good-day to you, Elizabeth.” 

She started and looked around her, but could see no one. 
With an uncanny laugh like the echo of human laughter, a 
little, old woman hobbled on her cane from behind a gray 
tree in the bend of the road. 

“Ah, good-day, Goodwife Williams, it is you who are play- 
ing hide-and-seek is it?” said Elizabeth with no pleasure in 
her voice. 

“Yes, it’s me. And you are going after the cows are you? 
Well, I will bear you company a part of the way. I hear 
Goodwife Sylvester is like to die of her last sickness, and I 
feel that I must exhort her ere it is too late to give up her 
allegiance to the Scarlet Woman [meaning the established 
English church]. She has been stubborn ; I fear me she will 
prove a fire-brand of hell!” and she shook her trembling head 
forebodingly. “‘ That’s a fine cloak you have ; did you weave 
it yourself? Youdid. Well, well, what a capable maiden you 
are, you can turn your handtoanything. It’s lucky you wern’t 
born in my day with your black eyebrows growing together, 
your close-mouthed way and charms in sickness, you would 
have been a fine figure for ‘Gallows Hill,’” and the old 
woman laughed her spiteful echo of a laugh and peered at 
Elizabeth, with her dim, deep-set eyes. 

“What do you mean by my charms in sickness?” asked 
Elizabeth, flushing angrily. 

“Oh, bless me, if the ‘cap don’t fit, don’t put it on.’ I 
only say what I hear, that you are a master hand in sickness. 
The whole town knows how bewitched Caleb Green’s little 
girl was when she had the fever; she couldn’t sleep unless 
you held her hand.” 

“Then say what you mean and don’t bring up the wicked 
folly of past generations; I don’t care to hear such idle 
talk !” said Elizabeth in great annoyance, hastening her steps. 

“Oh, wait, deary,” said the old woman clutching her cloak 
with bird-claw fingers, “ I’m not going much further with you. 
How is your honored father and mother?” 

“They are well,” said Elizabeth briefly. 

** Now, I suppose, Elizabeth, you haven’t heard any word 
from Recompense King. I see last Sabbath his mother and 
the two maids have put on mourning for him. I would like 
to'ask you as a friend if you don’t think you are wasting valu- 
able time waiting for him? You're getting on, Elizabeth, 
why you must be turned of the ‘fust corner ’—let me see, 
you was five and twenty the thirteenth of last June. When I 
was your age I was a wife and mother of four children. It’s 
going on five years since Recompense sailed. You are too 
good-looking a maid to be left ‘ to dance in the kettle.’ These 
seafaring men are uncertain the bést of times; then there is 
no doubt but the pirates on the East Indie coast killed them 
all. They say those godless pagans are worse than our 
Indians. Your sisters are all settled in comfortable homes of 
their own, and you are fading, Elizabeth; my old eyes can 
see it plain enough, you look your age, every day of it. Well, 
here is Goodwife Sylvester’s. Good-day.” 

Elizabeth, pale and trembling, hurried out of reach of the 
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unanswerable maliciousness of the shrill old voice. Stung in 
every nerve, a few hot tears burnt her cheeks, but the waters 
of sorrow were absorbed in her patient heart and seldom 
dimmed her sad eyes. She looked seaward—alas! no white 
sail was in sight. She looked around—there was no one 
near. Loosening her cloak, she pulled out a tiny, black-silk 
cord from her bosom. At the end hung half a silver six- 
pence, warm with the beating of her true heart’s love. She 
silently pressed it to her lips and her heart said, “ We shall 
meet again ; if not in this life, then in another, where there 
shall be no more sea.” 
* * * * * * * 

It wanted just one week of Thanksgiving ; the greater part 
of the preparations for the day had been made. Twenty-four 
toothsome mince-pies were ranged about the great pudding 
on the store-room shelves. The fowls to be sacrificed were 
feeding in a separate pen in great amazement at their luxu- 
rious fare. Once again the big oven was to be heated and 
one dozen pumpkin-pies would be taken therefrom, yellow 
and crusty. The old, red cradle was brought from the attic. 
It was fortunately big enough to hold the two youngest 
grandchildren. The spare beds were airing and everything 
was in neatest order. Elizabeth had no time to think of her- 
self, there had been so much to do. She was weary body 
and soul when night came, and sank into her high-post 
feather-bed with a sigh of relief. She drew the snow-white 
muslin curtains and tied her little nightcap over her ears 
tightly and tried to shut out the haunting sound of the 
autumn wind and rain—the distant sound of the sea that 
weighed so on her poor heart—and fell asleep with a prayer 
upon her lips for “ those who go down to the sea in ships.” 

“ Poor Elizabeth,” the neighbors said, “is wasting the best 
years of her life waiting for Recompense King. He was as 
handsome and noble a young man as ever sailed from this 
port, but there is no chance of his being in the land of the liv- 
ing now; if he is he has no notion of marrying Elizabeth Ed- 
wards, or she would hear from him. There are others who 
would be willing to step into his shoes—but there, it’s no use 
talking to Elizabeth, she is so uppish.” 

Thanksgiving Day dawned bnght and clear, with good 
sleighing. The whole town went to church and listened to a 
sermon over an hour in length, and prayers in proportion. 
They sang the tooth Psalm, and by that time everybody was 


ready for dinner. Grandsire Edwards was of the opinion that | 


the children ought to sit at the table with their elders; ac- 
cordingly the dining-room was pieced out with the kitchen 
table and they made a soberly joyous company. They were 
duly impressed with the good old saying that “children 


should be seen but not heard,” and any unseemly disorder 
was promptly quelled by the awful threat that “ the tidy man 
would get them.” But toward the end of the feast, while nuts 
and cider were discussed—with something stronger for the 
elders, for these were not blue ribbon days—a mild hilarity 
reigned, and when Grandsire Edwards cracked a joke the chil- 
dren improved the occasion to let out their pent-up spirits 
and laughed boisterously until a gentle rap of a knife-handle 
and “ that will do, children,” from Grandsire subdued them. 

After dinner Aunt Elizabeth gathered the little flock about 
her in answer to a demand for a story, and while the twilight 
came on they sat before the great fire-place as she told them 
of the giant Goliath and the brave stripling David. 

Soon Mr. Edwards came in and told them that an East 
Indiaman was coming up the harbor. She was thought to be 


the “Admiral,” who was a month overdue. Soon all Derby | 
street was thronged with excited citizens, and Long wharf | 
was crowded. It was dark before she was near enough for 
friend to recognize friend, and all waited impatiently for her 
to come to anchor. 


The Edwards family had gone with the rest of the neigh- 
bors, leaving Elizabeth to her wonted care of the chiidren 
who loved her fondly. She shrank from the arrival of ships 
that brought her no tidings from her sailor. 

“Tf there is any further message for me I will hear it soon 
enough,” said Elizabeth to herself on te arrival of the last 
ship that came with the news that the “ Ocean Wave” had 
been captured by pirates and the crew all killed. 

So this Thanksgiving night she sat with the little flock 
about her, the two youngest in her arms, telling all the 
“ Bible stories ” she could think of and had just commenced 
to tell the story of the little Hebrew babe that the beautiful 
princess took from his watery cradle. She heard the return- 
ing steps of the neighbors and their animated conversation. 
Their own gate opened and slammed to; the snow deadened 
the footfalls ; she listened a second but baby voices clamored 
“goon!” and she resumed herstory. The dining-room door 
opened suddenly; she put the babies on the rug to see what 
was wanted. With a faint cry she stood still, her face white 
as death. She stretched her trembling hands,— 

Recompense?” 

“Yes, my own Bess! Don’t be frightened, it is no ghost 
that holds you; could a ghost kiss like this—and this—and 
this, my own sweetheart !” 

Recompense King had a wonderful story to tell the two 
assembled families that night, of how the vessel had been be- 
calmed and at night the pirates came down on her. Bya 
little stratagem he had inspired them with awe and his life 
was spared. After a time he had made himself a leader 
among them and overcame their prejudice sufficiently to 
establish a trading port. He signalled the “Admiral” who 
was becalmed in the Straits, embarked a rare cargo and after 
many promises to return was allowed to leave his subjects. 

“T thought my dear old mother would be wearing black for 
me and by this it would be time for ‘second mourning,’ so I 


| brought her and the girls lavender silks ”— 


“All alike!” screamed the girls, “ain’t that just like a 
man!” 

“But for my bonnie Bess I’ve a silk rich enough to stand 
alone, as white as milk, a lace veil like a spider-web, and a 
ring of yellow Guinea gold, and we all know what they are 


for,” he said, kissing her burning cheek. 
—W. B. Cossitt. 


Original in Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 
GUARDING THE TONGUE. 


If each of us, as we pass through life, 
Would bridle and curb the tongue, 

And speak of only the pleasant things 
To be said of every one, 

What a wonderful difference there would be 
Between this world of ours 

And the paradise it might become 
With all pathways strewn with flowers. 


How surely a little reflection 
Will show us as plain as the day, 

The mistakes we made when we hastily 
Allowed our tongue full sway. 

When the day is done and we think it o'er, 
Ah me, that it should be true, 

There are few of us who can honestly say 
There is nothing we would undo. 


Too often the faults we clearly see 
In others are faults of our own,— 
And those who dwell in houses of glass 
Should be wary in casting a stone. 
So, have charity, much charity, 
The loveliest virtue of all, 
And look well to the member unruly, 
For it’s prone to slip and fall. 
—Eilizabeth Betts. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


ROAST TURKEY STUFFED WITH OYSTERS. 


A CAPE FEAR RECIPE. 


FAT, tender turkey, a two-year-old gob- 
bleris the best. After it has been nicely 
picked, singed, drawn, and washed well 
inside—some cooks say don’t wash game 
or fowls, but they are neither nice nor 
wise, and the vast majority of decent 
people would refuse to eat unwaslied 
meat if they knew such to be its condi- 
tion—no possible loss of flavor can come 
to the meat by being washed quickly 
and then dried inside with a soft cloth; 
but even if assured that the flavor would 
be diminished, still wash the fowls. 
Now, having washed and wiped the tur- 
key, proceed to stuff him. Take one 
pound of nice loaf bread and rub it into 
fine crumbs; mix with it one-half pound 

of fresh butter, salt and black pepper (and a little red pep- 

per), until it tastes well seasoned, and two stalks of celery 
chopped rather small. Add to this two quarts of the best 
oysters, strained from their liquor, and carefully picked 
over for bits of shell, etc. When the oysters are mixed 
with the bread, add enough of their liquor to moisten the 
stuffing well. Fill the body of the turkey, after putting the 
legs inside in the orthodox fashion, and sew the slit up well. 
Fill the hollow in the breast whence the craw (or crop) was 
removed, and tie the skin tightly round the neck, being 
sure to remember to cut and remove the string before sending 
the fowl to the table. Rub the whole outside of the turkey 
with salt and pepper, and dredge it well with sifted flour, 
and set it in the oven to roast. Put it in on its breast, so that 
the back will brown first. Pour into the pan one pint of 
oyster liquor and one pint of hot water. Baste the fowl con- 
stantly with this liquor, turning it from side to side, so as to 
insure every part being done. Turn the breast up last, so 
that it will have the rich crispness of its delicate skin unim- 
paired by laying in the gravy while other parts are browning. 

The turkey ought to be done in four hours, though that of 
course depends upon its size and the steadiness of the fire, 
and last, but not least, the baking quality of the oven. 
When done, the turkey should be a uniform, rich, crisp 
brown, The gravy must be skimmed of all the fat, and if 
not thick enough, cream a little flour and butter together and 
add to it. 

And just here we have the secret of an old Cape Fear 
cook’s gravy which was at once the delight and the despair 
of rival cooks,—yea, and their mistresses too. “ Mauma 
Mary” always took half of the turkey’s liver (or two or three 
chicken livers and cooked them in the pan with the turkey), 
and when they were done she rubbed them to a smooth paste, 
removing all bits of gristle or fiber. And when she was ready 
to serve her gravy, she mixed the pounded liver thoroughly 
well into it, let it come once to a boil and poured it into the 
gravy boat. The addition of the liver is the greatest possible 
improvement to the gravy. 


ROAST PIG. 


Ah, toothsome and tempting object! Who that ever par- 
took of thy crisp deliciousness did not sympathize with the 
appreciative foreigner who, having demolished one to his 
own cheek, called out, “ Waiter, bring me some more of zese 
nice leetle ’ogs.” ‘Some more;” of course, if you have 
eaten one. Ah, juicy, crisp, melting little porker! None too 
eloquent was the delightful Charles Lamb when he embalmed 
your excellences in one of his incomparable essays, “‘ Lamb 


on Roast Pig:” Fit combination! The best to serve up, 
the best! Do I not now behold you in the acme of perfec- 
tion, lying prone on a dish, a lemon or red apple set within 
the mouth, a necklace of glowing, pickled cherry peppers 
hung about the neck, and a garnish of curled parsley round 
the dish! How to prepare this bit of delectableness I will 
now proceed to tell. 

Take a choice fat pig six weeks old, not younger, though 
it may be a little older. Have it carefully killed and dressed, 
and thoroughly washed. Trim out carefully with a sharp, 
narrow-bladed knife the inside of the mouth and ears, cut out 
the tongue, and chop off the end of the snout. Rub the pig 
well with a mixture of salt, pepper, and pounded sage, and 
sprinkle it rather liberally inside with red pepper, and a dash 
outside too. Make arich stuffing of bread crumbs—corn bread 
stuffing is de rigeur for pig, though you can put half of one and 
half of the other inside of Mr. Piggy if somebody insists on 
loaf bread stuffing. If you use corn bread, have a thick, 
rich pone of bread baked, and crumble it as soon as it is cool 
enough to handle, season it highly with black and red perper, 
sage, thyme, savory marjoram, minced onion—just enough to 
flavor it, and plenty of fresh butter; moisten it well with 
stock, cream, or even hot water. Stuff the pig well and sew 
it up closely. If you have a tin roaster and open fire, the pig 
will be roasted by that much better. If you have not, put the 


“pig in a long pan and set it in the oven, and leave the stove door 


open until the pig begins to cook, gradually closing the door, 
so that the cooking will not be done too fast. The pig must 
be well dredged with flour when put in the pan. Mix some 
flour and butter together in a plate, and pour about a quart 
of hot water in the pan with the pig when it is put on the 
fire. Have a larding-mop in the plate of flour and butter, 
and mop the pig frequently with the mixture while it is roast- 
ing. Ifa roaster is used, set it about two feet from the fire 
at first, but continue to move it nearer and nearer as the pig 
cooks. Baste it frequently with the water in the pan between- 
whiles of mopping with flour and butter. To be sure the pig 
is done, thrust a skewer through the thickest part of him; if 
no pink or reddish juice oozes out, it is done, and ought to 
be a rich brown all over. When the pig is done, pour the 
gravy in a saucepan and cook it sufficiently. This will not 
be necessary if the pig was cooked in the stove oven. The 
pig’s liver may be boiled in well salted water, pounded up, 
and added to the gravy, which should be very savory and 
plentiful. The pig should be invariably served with baked 
sweet potatoes and plenty of good pickle and sauces, either 
mushroom or green pepper catsup, for despite his toothsome- 
ness, roast pig is not very safe eating without plenty of red 
er. 
__—Rebecca Cameron, 
CEASELESS ACTION. 
By ceaseless action all that is subsists. 
Constant rotation of the unwearied wheel 
That Nature rides upon maintains her health, 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 
An instant’s pause, and lives but while she moves. 
Its own revolvency upholds the world. 
Winds from all quarters agitate the air, 
And fit the limpid element for use, 
Else noxious: oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams, 
All feel the freshening impulse, and are cleansed 
By restless undulation; e’en the oak 
Thrives by the rude concussion of the storm ; 
He seems indeed indignant, and to feel 
The impression of the blast with proud disdain, 
Frowning, as if in his unconscious arm ; 
He held the thunder: but the monarch owes 
His firm stability to what he scorns— 
More fix’d below, the more disturb’d above. 
The law, by which all creatures else are bound, 
Binds man, the Lord of all.—Cowfer. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 

The new department will treat: 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organizations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of acommon channel of communication be- 
tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the 
development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happ‘er 
and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 

Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 


journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal 1s explained in its sub-titles ‘‘ In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and ‘For the Homes of the 
World,” and Goop House KEEPING is eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


A BUSINESS WOMAN. 


Nothing in this miracle-working nineteenth century, each year 


of which holds a progress equivalent to fifty of those that have | 


“Don’t think I am an idiot,” said a particularly sensible and re- 
fined littke woman to me the other day. “You will I dare say, 
when I tell you that I have almost a terror of my girls taking up 
some of the lines of self-support that are open to them. They 
must earn their living, for their father’s health will never let him 
work again as he worked while they were growing. One of them 
is bent upon going into the same business as his, and that is what 
a boy would have done of course. But if she cultivates the keen- 
ness and hardness that seem necessary in any business life, she 


| loses all that appears to me most essential in one who will be a 


mother some day I hope, and who must have gentleness and sym- 
pathy and unending patience if the children are to have the de- 
velopment they need. It is not that I object to business as a 
whole, but its present aspects are so full of fraud and scheming 
and ail that is most detestable in private character, that, as I tell 
you, I am in terror for the effect on the women who enter its ranks. 
I want to believe that this is purely a transition time; that women 
are working now only to demonstrate the mistakes of the past con- 
cerning them, and in some happier future, near, I hope, the old order 


| may come again or a better one and this sharp, bitter struggle 
| cease. There seems something debasing in business in its sense 


_ of trade.” 
Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa | 


Here is the objection felt by many a sensitive spirit and with 
more reason than is often admitted. With its bearings we shall 
have more to do. But setting aside the special phase involved 


_ there is for the ordinary business woman, a healthful rather than 


unwholesome effect for character. 


preceded it, is more wonderful than the utter change of feeling as 


to what women may or may not do. There is no present need of 
seeking the reasons for this change of feeling, better defined at 
some points than others, but leavening the lump in all directions. 
Insensibly but steadily the new order of training has made its way 
till in every profession and skilled trade open to women, one finds 
them at work with a zeal, a skill, a fidelity and conscientiousness, 
that mean the utmost service for the wages given. There are 
thousands of these women demonstrating daily that woman’s work 
need be no less efficient than man’s, and may even, because of 
keener conscience, exceed it in value. Their place is made They 
have proved beyond question, capacity and all needed qualities for 
success, and their numbers grow and will grow from year to year. 

This is the skilled army of workers, marching on with such unison 


as one has watched in the movement of well-drilled regiments, © 


whose swing as they time it to the music urging them forward, is as 
that of one. But as in the rear of this drilled, disciplined, faithful 
power, followed always another army, a miscellaneous mass, made 
up of wandering sutlers, stragglers unable to keep up and lagging 
farther and farther behind, and “bummers” whose mission was 
simply to live on all alike, so is it with the industrial army. The 
“bummer” element is of the slightest, but the stragglers are 
legion, and as the army swells, their number grows in even greater 
proportion. Eager for battle and fearless of wound or disaster, 
they revolt at drill while demanding the wage and the honor of the 


soldier who has endured both, and rail at any who deny their right. 
Let us drop the figure which has served its turn, and ask what | 


constitutes the real business woman? The word itself carries a 
suggestion of hardness. There is a lurking conviction that the 
woman who owns it is necessarily shorn of some of the qualities 
least rightfully parted with, and that the loss is irreparable. 


One who deals much with 
women of all orders, realizes with more and more distinctness that 
the vital wrong in the training of girls is want of thoroughness. 
It is this tendency that even the most gifted and best educated 
have to fight in themselves. It is a national as well as a womanly 
defect, and that it is so,is the reason why many of the skilled 
trades are given over to foreigners who are forced in childhood to 
submit toa training absolutely unknown to the American child. 
The amount of drill, the constant repetition to which the German 
submits without question, has had till now no counterpart in our 
system of education, its need having but very recently become 
plain. Weare quick and keen. Assimilation is so swift that it 
passes for training, and till the demand for sustained effort and 
‘the drill that makes such effort possible is made, the superficial 
fare as well as the trained. But it has shown itself as necessary 
even to the most sceptical, that for the woman who would earn a 
fair wage, there must be no falling back upon the fact that she is a 
woman and therefore to be excused for small lapses as to punc- 
tuality and general thoroughness. The one redeeming feature in 
the present rush of young girls into shops of all orders is the fact 
that often their first lessons in rigid punctuality come from the ex- 
perience, even the fine system with all its petty injustices being 
one means to this end. Accuracy, dispatch, punctuality, order; 
there is not one of these traits that is nota necessity in every 
home, nor a life that would not be the better for owning them, 
and for the great majority of women, there is no thought in any 
education offered to them, of developing these capacities, or de- 
manding that every atom of work done shall have these character- 
istics. On the contrary, one feels at times that there is a premium 
on exactly the opposite traits and a woman is counted less wo- 
manly who owns them. Lovingness is believed to cover all lapses 
of intelligence, and even rational men and women look indulgently 
on all failures outside the business field as, on the whole, legiti- 
mate. To a pretty woman all things are forgiven, is the creed of 


| the majority, happily changing under the new dispensation. Till 
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Business life with its 
demands is at present the best school, since homes deny practi- 
cally that the need exists. Yet from how many homes comes the 
cry, “ How shall we earn, and why is it that nothing succeeds that 
we undertake.” 

On the desk at my side lies a pile of letters all of the same general 
tenor. The writers want paying work and they want it at once, 
often with sad, sore reason. But running through most of them is 
the fatal looseness that characterizes the utterly untrained mind, 
and in some cases where the letters are the reply to questions as 
to capability, strong indignation that it should be questioned. 

“T can turn my hand to anything,” writes one, ‘“‘and I ought to 


methods of judgment will remain current. 


be able to succeed in any business I could get the chance to enter. | 


Doing a thing is training enough for any woman with a grain of 
sense.” 

Quite true, but for so many the grain was omitted, that itis a 
dangerous rule warranted not to work save in exceptional cases. 
The business standard in its most rigid sense, is the present essen- 
tial for all women whether students or in trades, and its demand 
will bring about a new standard among women. For the intelli- 
gent, it is already there. For the non-intelligent it is growing. 
Higher ideals will not be smirched by the addition of these more 
ordinary virtues. Rather they will have larger scope. 
ness in petty things is simply training for the meeting of sudden 
emergency, and each humdrum virtue has at its heart, the germ of 
the larger, more shining form, aspiration toward which, is part of 
woman’s life. In the nature of things the woman who has best 
mastered every detail and obligation of business has, if she carries 
the lesson into daily life, gained rather than lost, and each woman 
who does this makes the way clearer for those who must follow. 


THE DRESS OF BUSINESS WOMEN. 


It has been so ingrained in the minds of women that dress re- 
form was practically impossible, that they have submitted to in- 
conveniences that would unbalance the strongest-minded man. 
To revolt meant only to be called a crank, a word of terror to the 
general ear, and only the final disappearance of the pocket stirred 
revolt. That the pocket grew smaller and more inaccessible with 
every season, was regarded as only a portion of the needed disci- 
pline, but as the announcement came that no dress could hang 
properly which contained one, even the most patient refused longer 
submission to tyrannous edict. The matter is at last receiving the 
serious attention which it deserves and requires, and though it is 
not yet certain that the suggestion in the little article which fol- 
lows could be carried out in full detail, it is at least worth while to 
consider them. Various clubs and societies of working girls in 
New York have already adopted the blouse-waist and straight- 
gathered skirt as a working uniform, and a business woman, who 
has been interviewed, said recently : 


“A friend of mine, just home from Paris, is very much interested in 
something she saw there in the way of a reformed dress for business 
women. There is no doubt that some reform in that direction must and 
will come, though it is slow, because women are not only very conserva- 
tive, but very much afraid of wearing anything that makes them con- 
spicuous or ridiculous. It is not women they are afraid of so much as 
the men, who, ever since the days of Jeremiah the prophet, have been 
inveighing against the follies of women’s dress, but who are the first to 
jeer at and persecute her if she dare attempt to emancipate herself from 
those follies in any way. Now, in my own case, for example, my work 
requires that I should be out of doors a great deal, no matter what the 
state of the weather may be. 

“My condition when it storms is positively pitiable. I must hold up 
my umbrella, grasp my skirts with one hand to try to keep them out of 
the wet—which, by the way, never does succeed in keeping them out of 
it entirely—and whatever books, papers or parcels I may have to carry 
must be tucked iusecurely under the arm. I have passed men plodding 


| coat with plenty of pockets. 


about in the rain and almost wept from envy. Their trousers are turned 
up quite out of the danger of wet, their long Mackintoshes have deep 
pockets that will hold all their parcels and papers, and they have both 
hands free for their umbrellas, and they can step into their office, lay 
aside their outside wraps and be as neat and dry as when they left home. 
Let any woman walk through a windy rain and sec if she can say the 
same thing when she arrives at her destination. 

“The new French dress which my friend saw at Paris seems to me the 
best suggestion I have heard yet. The trouble has been to find some- 
thing that would, while being convenient, be also graceful and modest, 
and this seems to come near it. It is modeled on the uniform of the 
Zouave regiments and consists of trousers and gaiters—the neatest thing, 
by the way, for walking that has ever been invented. This makes no 
exposure of the person at all, while leaving the limbs perfectly free. 
Over it is a skirt that comes almost to the ankle, but it is only slightly 
gathered and is slit up on each side to the hip, so that while it answers 
all purposes of modesty it does not interfere in the least with locomo- 
tion. The waist caa be either a blouse with a sash, or a waistcoat and 
I hear that a number of French women 
who manage their own farms or have work to do out of doors have 
adopted it and find it both comfortable and becoming. Mme. Dieulafoy, 
the great explorer, who wears an entire male costume on her travels, is 
a great admirer of this new dress, and says it is, she thinks, the solution 
of the problem of a working dress for working women.” 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Already an open letter to the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
has shaped itself, and must soon take form; perhaps even, in prin- 


: | ters’ phrase, “be kept standing,” to the women characterized in the 
Faithful- | 


opening number of this department as “ vague.” Dear Souls! 
your needs are as imperative as those of the women who know 
how to come to the point at once, but till you have specified 
either what you can, or what you ¢#zuk you can do, it is impos- 
sible to make a suggestion. One of these women, who evidently 
thinks, and. who yet has never applied the results to her own 
case, writes: 


There ought to be work enough and if you will tell me what I had 
better do, I will begin at once. I think that all this trouble about work 
and wages would end at once if the ballot were given, for then a woman 
would be as important a being asa man. As itis now, submission is 
her only lot. She must take what she can get. I hope you are going to 
make these columns for women ring with the cry for more justice. I 
shall not be satisfied till I know that this will beso. It is justice that 
women want, and when they get that, other things will take care of them- 
selves. Please answer this where all can read.” 


Leaving for the present any statement of personal views in this 
matter, there are one or two points to be made. While it is true 
that the whole question of work and wages has never been more 
complicated, it is also true that the untrained workers are those 
who suffer most. The woman who has learned how to do any one 
thing ferfectly, has full employment, and the demand for services 
of this nature can by no means be filled. Skilled seamstresses are 
required, but cannot be found, and the demand for skilled dress- 
makers to come to the homes of employers, is equally impossible 
to fill. The trades are calling for expert workers. Even the 
Women’s Exchanges send out the samecry: “O, give us women 
who will do their work thoroughly !” 

If slackness and inaccuracy are the distinguishing features of 
much that is done, is not reform necessary? “Justice” is wanted 
surely; but in this case it is justice toward rather than from others. 
There can hardly be too strong words on this point. Todo the 
day’s work half-heartedly and inefficiently is the story of many 
women-workers, who want full pay for indifferent work, and who 
fail to realize that each stroke of such labor is a stroke against 
the cause of women-workers as a whole. “ The reward of a thing 
well done is to have done it.” ‘That is the first and highest return, 
but the money wage is as certain. It is lack of thoroughness that 
is at the bottom of half the troubles revealed in these letters, and 
to reconstruct one’s methods seems the first necessity. Hard as 
this sounds, it is written with fullest sympathy for the struggle, 
and with the absolute conviction that it can be remedied by a little 
more thought and a determined effort at reform. 

Here follows a list of congratulations. From across the conti- 
nent a voice comes, well known among certain quiet workers in 
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San Francisco, and it happens to be in precisely the lines indicated 
above. She writes: 


“If the destruction of the poor is their poverty, it is no less certain 
that Solomon, to-day, would add, ‘The destruction of women is their 
want of thoroughness.’ Coming in contact, as I do, with hundreds, I 
am more and more impressed by this innate deficiency. There are many 
fine exceptions, but it is certain that lack of thoroughness is ingrained in 
American working-women, and must be educated out of them as fast 
as possible. Do everything you can to this end.” 


Another writes: 


“Spare us! My ears ring, my head swims, from the blows I have 
received in the houses of my friends. We are trying to do the best we 
can. Give us an encouraging word, for we need it. Doall these women, 
who are attacking other women, do all the things they advise? Do any 
of them do any of them? I don’t believe it. I think they simply sit 
down and plan to be as unpleasant as possible, in as many ways as pos- 
sible, and I am sure they succeed. Do let this deparunent have some 
cheer in it.”” 


This is one view, and it holds some reason. The answer may be 
found in a bit from the letter which came with it: 


‘Do not spare one of us. I have moments of thinking that a streak 
of idiocy is in every woman. Certainly, though I love women and have 
pledged my life to work for them, they drive me to the verge of lunacy 
with their ways. Show us up. Make us see how madly irrational we 
‘often are, and let us seek unitedly and with all energy, for some addi- 
tions to common sense.” 


A woman, who is at work, writes: 


“Here is a sonnet cut from some local paper; no name attached, but 
I think it fits your department, and may bring cheer to some discouraged 
worker : 
VICTORY. 
He who, believing, strongly lays his hand 
Unto the work that waits for him to do, 
Though men should cavil, friends should prove untrue, 
Love’s promises be writ on shifting sand, 
And “ Failure ”’ stamped upon him like a brand— 
Still in the glorious end he doth pursue 
Shall find a power and victory which few, 
Or none with cause less righteous, may command. 


For conquest ne’er was built on the defeat 
Of any man whose aim is human good ; 
Who fights for justice hath already won. 
Before no show of loss shail be retreat, 
However crossed, defamed, misunderstood, 
He knows but triumph in a work well done. 


Last on the list is a letter which is a story, that could be told by 
many women in the remote country, and which contains sugges- 
tions that may meet response from some of the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It begins: 


‘“*T want to tell you my story, and you are welcome to use it, suppress- 
ing, of course, name and locality. Before I was twenty years old I mar- 
ried a young farmer, who deceived me as to his circumstances, in a 
general way; two years afterward | had to pay his debts. In eighteen 
years and a day I had fourteen living children. Who wonders I failed 
to manage, so that at the end of that time it took all my small fortune to 


satisfy our creditors; now for five years* more I have tried to de agood | 


farmer’s wife. I feel so sure Jam eapadle of doing business myself— 
continuing the business of my life in fact—that I cannot give up my 
scheme. Three years ago I gave my friends the information that to edu- 
cate and support my girls till they are self-supporting I had decided to 
make a business of receiving children, too young to go to school, from 
their guardians. Very soon a boy whose mother is insane, was sent to 
me, and he is still here. I get $20 per month to care for and teach him; 
they clothe him. Last spring I went to Philadelphia and called on phy- 
sicians, lawyers and Trust companies in reference to receiving more 
children; they all assured me that #f / were near the city I would get 
more than I could receive. 

“* Now the great lion is the lack of ready cash. If aman should decide 
to go into a business, if he were known as an honorable Christian man, 
worthy of aid, he would have no trouble to get the necessary cash to set 
up his business, but a woman who seeks such aid is regarded as a wild 
lunatic and fails to find a loan. If I were rich I should advertise to lend, 
in sums of from $100 to $500, about $5,000 as an experiment, to see if it 
would not do good work. i have now found a place of forty acres with 
an old-fashioned house of thirteen rooms that would suit my purpose. 


My oldest son is self-supporting and home-helping; oldest daughter a 
governess in Helena, Montana; she prefers this to teaching public 
school. Son nineteen next Xmas is also self-supporting. Daughter, 
seventeen, has a scholarship at the School of Design for women in Phila- 
delphia; has finished two years of the course. Daughter, sixteen, is to 
go to Mrs. Rorer’s cooking-school in October, to earn her tuition, etc., 
as a helper; then there are twin boys in their fifteenth year, ready and 
anxious to go to business, a girl thirteen, large for her age and a good 
worker at home. Then there were two babies left us. Will is nine; 
another went away, and our babies are five and six years old. I have a 
faculty for ‘getting on’ with all sorts of people, and for governing chil- 
dren. Many women raise chickens and turkeys about here and sell 
them for from seven to nine cents per pound in the feathers or eight to 
ten dressed. I have no patience with poultry, etc., but I have a convic- 
tion that in many cases, as in mine, ‘the gray mare is the better horse,’ 
and if it were not for public opinion the old sarcasm against a woman 
‘wearing the breeches’ (which I have to contend against), many women 
would be successful in business, but are hampered by the masters they 
belong to, soul and body, who will not help them and interpose all the 
obstacles possible and finally, probably, appropriate the funds. 

‘“* Codperative housekeeping is the coming mode of living I hope, yet I 
have taught my daughters all sorts of work and keeping of their clothes 
in order. 1 believe in manual training schools, then in specialists; that 
if phrenology is anything it must help our young people to make much 
of the one, five, or ten talents they are endowed with; that when we 
practice the /rwe Christian spirit and Ae/p every one we touch to a purer, 
higher life, g7ve of our own faith and hopes and courage and money and 
time, we may hope to sev the ‘good time’ ‘so long, long, long, on the 
way.” 

** Feeling the need myself of help and encouragement, I am anxious to 
do my part for others, yet it is so little I can do. 

“* Women all over the farming districts are prisoners of poverty as surely 
as in the city slums. If they possess a dollar a month to dispose of un- 
questioned, it is an unusual thing. Some get by hook or by crook what 
they want or need, but the money question is the great cause of unhappi- 
ness in every home. 

** Forgive my long talk. I so wish I could see and talk with some of 
the stronger, far-seeing women I know only by their writings, and get 
their diagnosis of my special case and apply the remedy they approve. 
I have faith in an overruling Providence, but believe one must help them- 
selves. I have the will for the way when it opens, but as yet I feel up 
against a wall that only a few hundred dollars can remove. 

“* Bidding you God speed in your good work, I am yours most truly.” 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


Both the colleges for women alone, and those which admit 
woren, are all fuller than usual. This is soat Vassar, where 
every room is occupied. The new gymnasium is a favorite resort 
for the students. The professors of both sexes are busy as bees 
in all the departments. 


There are many more applicants for admission to Smith College 
for women at Northampton, Mass., than can be accommodated. It 
is a melancholy fact that nearly all the professors of the gentle 
sex at this college are unmarried. Female students are now 
admitted to Wesleyan University, and there are six of them in its 
classes along with the young men this year. 


The Women’s National Industrial League of Washington has 
prepared a memorial to Congress asking an appropriation for a 
monument of Queen Isabella of Spain, the patron of Christopher 
Columbus. 

A Woman’s Directory is soon to be published in Chicago giving 
the names and addresses of 30,000 Chicago women who belong to 
various religious, benevolent and political organizations. The 
book was compiled for the purpose of estimating the number of 
women in Chicago who were interested in work not purely personal 
and to encourage them to a greater unity of effort. 

Miss Helen Gladstone, the daughter of the “Grand Old Man,” 
who has been at the head of the movement for the higher educa- 
tion of women for many years, and is the President of Wennham 
College, Cambridge, says that she is convinced that the “full 
cultivation of women’s intellectual powers has no tendency to 
prevent them from properly discharging domestic duties.” 

At the recent session of the Alabama Press Association Miss 
Virginia Clay, of the Huntsville Democrat, was unanimously 
elected secretary of the Association. This lady is the daughter 
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of the Hon. G. Withers Clay, who has been in ill-health for several | 


years. During that time his paper, the Huntsville D:mocrat, has 
and that of her sister, Miss Susie Clay. They have succeeded in 
increasing the subscription list and advertising patronage of the 
paper. 

The spectacle of Professor Huxley’s daughter having to go to 
Norway to be married ought to turn a few votes to the side of 
common sense when the Deceased Wife’s Sister bill comes up 
again in Parliament. 

The Woman’s Club in New Orleans hasa sewing department 
which is superintended by a Mrs. Speer and four assistants. It 
finds sewing for sixty five women each day who either work at the 
club, go out by the day or take their work home. Sucha practical 
method of helping two classes of society—the women who sew for 
a living and the women who must have their sewing done for them 
is worthy of a more than passing thought or comment. 

Miss Susanna M. Dunklee, of Newton, Mass., the first woman 
to be bank treasurer in the United States, with the help ofa clerk, 
now handles $500,000 in money each year. In the 15 years of her 
experience she has but twice taken in acounterfeit bill—in each 
case a $10 one. 

There are now some 9,000 women doctors in the United States— 
about one to each thirty-three of the masculine variety. Some of 
them have incomes exceeding $20,000 and very few fall below 
$1,000. They grow and thrive best in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts. After thatcomesthe far West. In the South 
they have never got a footing, and outside of Maryland and 


nally erected by Mr. Yewdall in 1860, and he managed them until 


| his death in 1866, caused by the explosion of a large boiler in his 
been almost entirely under the management of Miss Virginia Clay | 


house. Mrs. Yewdall was over fifty years old when her husband 
died, and knew comparatively nothing of his business, but she had 
five children to support, and she did not hesitate to take the man- 
agement of the mills. She made a careful study of the machinery 
and was rapidly building up the business, when a terrible accident 
happened to the mill. One of the boilers exploded, killing the en- 
gineer instantly, fatally wounding several other persons and caus- 
ing a loss of over $50,000, on which there was no insurance. Mrs. 
Yewdall cared for the families of the victims, and set herself with 
renewed energy to the work of pushing the mill to the front. She 
is credited with turning out excellent yarns, for which there is a 
constant demand. Three of her sons now hold important posi- 
tions in the mill, and she no longer has to give it the same atten- 
tion as before. 


The long discussions as to domestic service, are bearing fruit, it 
it having been announced in various quarters that a stock com- 
pany with a capital of $50,000 has been formed, by Miss Frances 
Willard, Miss Kate Sanborn, Mrs. Ellen Foster and Mrs. John 
Logan. The intention is to found a combined training-school and 
intelligence office for both American and foreign girls who want to 
go out to service. They hope to, in many respects, reforrh the 
whole question of domestic service. The school will give a home 
to girls out of service and will have teachers to train them in every 


| form of housework, so that the heads of the institution can guaran- 


Virginia there is not one in the length and breadth of Dixieland. | 


Only three per cent. of graduates forswear medicine for matrimony, 
and of those who do one-third marry other doctors. 

Miss Blanche Willis Howard of Bangor, who is now in Germany, 
proposes to translate her books into that language, and in order to 


arrange for her copyright it was necessary to prove the place of 


her nativity. This proved rather a complicated process. Miss 
Howard wrote to her father in Bangor, who attended to the matter. 


tee not only the good character of every girl going out from them, 
but that she is perfectly competent to do the work she is hired for. 
‘Their recommendation will be held sufficient, and a girl who is 
graduated from the school will be given a diploma that will serve 
her as a “ character ” all over the United States. They will turn 


| out laundresses who have been taught to do up laces and fine 


goods, cooks who can make pastries, confections and entrees, 
and finished ladies’ maids from the upper classes, and there will be 
simpler courses training girls for maids of all work. Specia! 


| attention is to be paid to the training of nurse-maids, who will be 


Victor Brett, city clerk of Bangor, first certified to the fact that | 


Miss Howard was born in Bangor. 
by United States Commissioner Hamlin, whose official signature 
was in turn certified to by Judge Webb of the United States Dis- 
trict Court. The clerk of said court then certified to the signature 


His signature was certified to | 


of the judge, when the document was forwarded to Washington. | 
| of employment. 


There it was taken to Attorney General Miller, who certified to the 
signatures of the court officials, then it received the indorsement of 
Secretary Blaine of the State Department, and finally the signature 
of the head of the German Ic gation. 

To the Lower Wabash annual Conference of United Brethren in 
Christ, whose thirty-second session closed the other day, belongs 
the honor of giving to the church its first lady circuit rider in Miss 
Alva Button of Greenup, Ill. The act authorizing the innovation 
was passed by the session of the General Conference held last May. 
Oniy a few days ago Miss Ella Mishwanger, a graduate of the 
theological seminary, Dayton, Ohio, was ordained as an elder at 
the session of the central Illinois Conference, being the first woman 
ordained. At the same Conference Mrs. Elliot was also admitted. 
Later Mrs. Bell, wife of an itinerant preacher, was admitted to 
conference. None of these were assigned to fields of labor. Miss 
Button is a young lady of more than average attainments, common 


taught about bathing and dressing children, caring for milk bottles, 
and all the thousand and one details that the ordinary nurse is so 
distressingly ignorant of. No girl will be retained in the school 
who is not of good character, healthy, capable and willing to work, 
but women answering this description will be given every advan- 
tage, and are permitted to make their home in the school when out 


Gen Neal Dow has an invalid daughter in Nashua, N. H., who 
may certainly be regarded as a wonderful woman. The lady has 
not been able to move from her chair for years, but she has been 
an indefatigable student and has mastered the French, German, 
Spanish, Russian and Greek languages. She recently performed 
the fe-t of repeating a long passage from her Greek Testament, 
verbatim, from memory a month after she had read it. Miss Dow 
loses sight of her misfortunes in her love of study. 


The newest occupation for women, says the New York Sua, is 
said to be that of superintendent of weddings. The superintendent, 
who is usually a youngish woman, is installed in the house of the 
bride-to-be some little time before the ceremony. She selects the 
trousseau, advises what is the latest and finest underwear, buys 


| the material and designs and makes or superintends the making of 


sense and pluck, and it may be added that she possesses beauty, | 


being tall and prepossessing in appearance. 
Chicago. She learned to set type in the office of an Illinois news- 
paper when seventeen years old and afterward became a successful 
school teacher. When her call tothe ministry came she was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but joined the United 
Brethren, owing to the similarity of their doctrine and in order to 
secure admission to conference. ‘She may do all right,” said one 
of the older preachers, “ until it comes to immersing some big six- 
footer in a creek; then she will be left.” : 

One of the most striking instances of successful women is Mrs. 
Sarah Yewdall, the proprietor of the Providence worsted mills at 
Hestonville, Pa., who, though now seventy-six years old, retains 
in a remarkable degree the vigor and energy that enabled her to 
build up a large industry and make it pay. The mills were origi- 


She is a native of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the gowns, knows all about the stockings, boots, gloves, laces, and 
handkerchiefs, sees to the millinery, and jackets and wraps, tells 
the bride’s mother and sisters what to wear, dictates to the brides- 
maids, thinks of everything and lets the engaged couple enjoy 
themselves with unaxious minds. 


One of Scranton’s wide-awake milk-peddlers is a single woman, 
24 or 25 years old. She drives around in a covered wagon with 
windows in front and sliding doors on each side, and she doesn’t 
leave her seat when she serves her customers. The lines run 
through a couple of holes in the wagon’s front. She drops them 
and rings a bell as soon as her horse stops at a customer’s house, 
and the servant comes out and gets served by the rosy-cheeked 
milk-maid. Her horse knows every customer’s place as well as 
she does, and the jolly young woman seems to enjoy her life tiv- 
top. It makes no difference what the weather is, she is as regular 
as the sun the year round.—Wavsional Stockman and Farmer. 
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Qurer Flours vii Quick W17TTED. 


Fork THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 


LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 


being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


224.—ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
Prise Puzzle—Answer— 

Puzzie-workers in a large number of the States from Maine to 
California, and from Canada, “ took a hand” in the contest for the 
prize offered for the first correct answer to the Acrostic Charade 
published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 116. Some of them easily 
and quickly had “ Toboggan ” on its way to this office. 

The prize (one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING) 
goes to Mrs. Mary O. Jenkins of Chicago, Iil., whose letter was 
postmarked 7 a. m., October 8. Many other correct lists, and from 
several different States, were postmarked at later hours on the 8th. 

Following is the answer to this Charade: 

1. T-iger, 
. O-strich, 
. B-oar, 
. O-tter, 
G-orilla, 
. G-iraffe, 
. A-nt-eater, 
. N-autalus. 

While every competitor was successful in obtaining the “ won- 
derful thing,” yet quite a variety of words were used in the pro- 
cess, such as: (2) Oriole; (3) Baboon, Bear, Badger; (5) Gipsy, 
Gibbon; (6) Glutton. Grul; (7) Armadillo, Alligator, Adder, Ant- 
Bear, Ant-Lion, Aard-Vark ; (8) Navigator, Neptune. 


227.—A MENU CHARADE., 
Pr.zz Puzsle—Answers— 

‘The winner of the prize (one year’s subscription to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING) offered in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 116, for the first 
correct solution of the Menu Charade, is Mary C. Allen of Brock- 
port, N. Y., the postmark bearing date of October 9, 8 p. m. 

The Menu put in shape for ready comprehension reads as 
follows : 

1. Shad(ow). 
2. C(a)resses. 8. Sal-AD. 

3- Bu(r)ns. 9. O-live. 

4. Butter (Mutton—Ram). 10. Candied Cur-r-ants. 
5. Part-ridge. 11. Co-Co(a). 

6. Potatoes in their jackets. 


7. Patty (Patti). 


As usual, in puzzles of this nature, an interesting variety of 
renderings has been contributed, such as, (1) Eels, Tongue; (3) 
b-Read, Hog(g), Crab(be), Goose (Gosse); (6) Pheasant stuffed with 
Mushrooms, Sara-toga Potatoes; (9) Eggs (ample)—(Example), 
Sage; (11) Ice-cream. 
Pres 228.—THE BISHOP OF OXFORD’S RIDDLE. 

Amore truly “ quick-witted,” good-natured, communicative and 
obliging family than sits regularly at our feast of “‘ mystical dishes ” 
it would be difficult to call together. As no prize was offered for 
solutions of the Riddle, every contributor, of their own or copied 


mention and that they shall have—a few, however, have requested 
that only their initials appear in print. It would be very interesting 
reading to publish a good many of the contributions in full, but as 
they would take up too much space, the various views and 
* guesses ” will be grouped in one comprehensive list, and here it is : 
The Trunk—Body, Myself, Human 8. Calves. 

Frame. 9. Vanes. 
1. Eye-lids. 10. Hands, Feet. 
2. Knee-caps, I’s (cap. I’s.) tt. Arms, Blades (shoulder), Bows 
3. Ear-drums, Windpipe, Bones. (elbows). 
4 
5 


. Nails, Joints, Lumber, Chest. 12. (W)hips, Lashes (eye), Cords. 
- Palms. 


13. In(n)-steps. 
6. Soles and Mussels, Molars. 14. Ayes (eyes) and Nos (nose), 


Charade in Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


very ‘‘ wonderful thing ” and does not ‘‘skim through the air,” perhaps, 
but this seems to fill the bill in other respects. 


Jaws, V (5) toes, Sides (2 sides). bow, forehead (forward), Nose, 
15. Tu(2)lips, Iris and Apple (Ad- a Ifead, Cheek, Bridge (of 
am’s), Pears (ears, hands, eyes, nose), Knuckle, Mouth. 
etc.), Almonds (sometimes ap- 20. Cords, Pallet (palate), Limbs, 
plied to the tonsils), Apples (of Tow (toe) 
the eyes), Corn in the Ear 21. Waste (waist), Stomach (a place 
(Cornea). for dessert). 
16. Pupils. 22. browse” (eyebrows), Too 
17- Temples, Knees. thin” (tooth in), “All flesh is 
18. Ten-Dons. grass,” “IT spleen against it,” 
19. Back (out), Head (way), Legs, 
Blades (fight), the Roof, Jaws 1” 

Sometimes when this Riddle has appeared in print the “ trunk” 
has had more put into it before it was closed. Some of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING's bright correspondents have offered such ad- 
ditions as these, most of them old, a few new and original : 


What is necessary to a house ?—A roof. 

Kitchen furniture—Pans; or, Three shallow dishes—Knee-pans and 
brain-pan. 

Two travelers—Two tourists (two wrists). 

Summit of a hill—Brow. 

A wooden box—Chest. 

The product of the camphor-tree—Gum(s). 

Two beautiful natural phenomena—Smiles and tears (sunshine and 
rain), Iris (rainbows). 

A funeral poem or two—Elegy (l-e-g). 

A piece of money--Crown. 

A kind of boat—Skull. 

Part of a carpenter’s implement—Teeth (saw). 

Chinamen—Chin, Skin and Shin. 

A letter finished off with bows--L-bows. 

Secure fastenings for the whole thing (trunk)—Lock(s) and Cords. 


The following correspondents kindly yielded to our request for a 
free discussion of the “ Riddle” question, the communications 
being received nearly in the order named : 


Mrs. J. F. Wicks, Worcester, Mass., Mrs. E. C. Colby, Rochester, N. 
Y., Anne George, Baltimore, Md., “ R. D. R.,”” Morristown, N. J., Mary 
S. Mayher, Easthampton, Mass., Sarah J. Blanchard, Medford, Mass., 
Mrs. E. E. Sullivan, Roxbury, Mass., Sarah Martin, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Mary N. Robinson, Lancaster, Pa., Mrs. E. Hf. Dodge, Brightwood, 
Mass.,“‘ M. B. B.,’’ Walnut Hill, Mass., F. A. Rider, Worcester, Mass., 
Mrs. W. G. Wood, Chicago, Ill., Rev. George D. Sill'man, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., Mrs. C. B. R. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlands, Mass., ‘ C. 
McW. B.,’’ Omaha, Neb., Martha S. Saunders, Newport, R. I., E. P. 
Bassett, Melrose, Mass., Annie N. Baldwin, Dorchester, Mass., Essie 
M. Howell, Westboro, Mass., Annie H. Thresher, Norwich, Ct., Mrs. 
Isabella Steel, Chicago, Ill., ‘‘ E. M.,”” New York City, “C. E. P.,” 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. G. A. Fletcher, Milton, Mass., ‘*S. T. J.,”" Au- 
gusta, Me., Louise C. Eggleston, Troy, N. Y., Mrs. H. L. Mead, Cen- 
tralia, W. T., “L. H. S.,” Dorchester, Mass., M. E. Daggett, New 
Haven, Ct., Mrs. W. R. Gillette, New York City, M. F. Woodstock, 
Springfield, Mass., “ E. M. B. V. A.,” Albany, N. Y., A. V. Malcom, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. “J. K. C.,’’ New Brighton, N. Y., “‘ W. H. D.,” 
Worcester, Mass. 


NOTES FROM QUICK-WITTED CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE ACROSTIC CHARADE.’ 


My who/e, that creation capricious, 

Devised by the genius of man, 
It soars like the lark, or skims like the petrel— 
That *‘ wonderful thing,” the Zodoggan. 


Troy, N. Y. Z. 


For the sake of amusement, last night I tried to solve the Acrostic 


The Toboggan does not seem a 


J. H. M. 
G, ME. 


Should I meet a “ger I would run away, 

But the ostrich feathers deck my bonnet gay ; 
And I’d be uneasy should I see a doar, 

Even if an ofter’s fur I gladly wore. 

Gorilla I am certain I don’t wish to meet, 
Nor giraffe, appearing in the village street ; 
Get away ant-eater ! nautilus, begone ! 

In the swift 7oéeggan I delight alone. 


7» Hart and Hares. 


Ear!” **To(2)arms!” 


LANCASTER, Pa. M.N. R. 


** Pulse,” ““Knees,” “My 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


THE RIDDLE. 

I always enjoy your “ Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted,” though I 
do not selve very many perfectly. I hope these answers may help a 
little. LS. 

CuIcaGo, ILL. 


There would seem to be but little doubt that if this emanated from the 
brain of any bishop of Oxford it would be from that of the late genial and 
witty Bishop Wilberforce. M. B. B. 

WaALnot HILL, Mass. 


The “‘ Bishop of Oxford’s Riddle” is a very old one. If you care for 


.a full copy of it and its answers, in verse, you will find them copied from 


London 7id-Bits, in Current Literature for August, 1889, page 167. Nos. 
1g, 21 and 22 are not in the original, while there are others which you do 


not give. M. N. R. 
LANCASTER, Pa. 
Do give us more of the same sort; also hidden things. S. J. B. 


MEDFORD, Mass. 


I send my solution of ‘The Bishop of Oxford’s Riddle.” I have 
always found it easier to get into difficulty than to find my way out, and 
so leave that to you. If in the near future I succeed will let you know. 

PITTsFIELD, Mass. S. M. 


In your very interesting magazine, which I look forward to receiving 
fortnightly, I find a puzzle which I have succeeded in solvingito some 
extent. Wish I had more time to spend on the remainder. Hope I 
have aided a little in replying to your request. C. McW. B. 

Omana, NEB. 


I have read the Oxford puzzle in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. A year or 
two ago I came across nearly the same thing and managed to get an- 
swers for the questions. On some accounts I think mine better than the 
one you published, so I send you it, together with the answers. I hope 
this may aid you. M. S. M. 

EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 


* * * In regard to the “‘ Bishop’s Riddle,” I never saw it before. 
This is my guess at it. Mrs. C. B. R. H. 
MELROSE HIGHLANDS, Mass. 


The following rhythmical presentation of the Riddle was copied 

from a newspaper clipping and sent in by “ L. C. E.” of Troy, N. Y.: 
** Mayhap this bishop fain would be 
A greater than plain you or me, 
Yet we’ve a box ycelpt a chest ; 
Two lids to eyes that roam or rest ; 
Two drums to ears that hark to hear ; 
A foot, aye two, of right appear ; 
A score of nails most workmen use; 
Good fish, the soles, are hid in shoes, 
As smaller fish, the muscles play ; 
For lofty trees, the palms, make way, 
As gaudy flowers, two lips may glory, 
While Adam’s apple tells a story; 
Two peaceful calves skip in and out ; 
And hairs are springing all about; 
A noble heart, bereft of hind ; 
Eyelashes, that no handles bind ; 
Two temples man may worship in ; 
While arms and balls make warfare’s din ; 
The in-steps point us to hotel ; 
As weather-cocks the veins may swell ; 
The House of Commons, we suppose, 
Dividing, takes the ayes and nos ; 
The pupils meet as scholars stand 
To wait upon them, ten-dons grand ;— 
Ah! ‘wonderful’ this man, and high, 
But just as wondrous you and I.” 

IN GENERAL. 

Those puzzles are a source of great entertainment to ourselves and 
friends, and we can not resist trying to solve them every time, especially 
as the prizes offered are always such handsome ones. M. D. P. 

HAMILTON, OnT., CAN. 


* * * [wish to thank you for much enjoyment from your well-con- 
ducted department. Mrs. H. L. M. 
CENTRALIA, W. T. 


* .* * T am always interested in the puzzles you publish, and con- 
sider them, as a whole, the best I have seen. W. H. D. 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will “Dorothy Nelson” please tell me what is meant by a 
“pansy fortune teller,” mentioned in her description of a Pansy 
Party in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for July 20, 1889, page 128. And 
will some one please tell me where to send for small blank-books, 
tissue paper, “ engagement” pencils, and good photographs of 
Miss Alcott and Longfellow. Mrs. S. G. 

NORTH PLATTE, NEB. 


*“*A DRESSING THAT WILL KEEP.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I find in the last number of your valuable magazine (November 
g, 1889) a request for salad dressing that will keep. The following 
recipe I have never tried myself, but the friend from whom it came 
claims for it that virtue. The ingredients are: One cupful of vin- 
egar, a piece of butter the size of an egg, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one tablespoonful of mustard, three eggs, and one cupful of cream. 
Boil together the vinegar, butter, salt and mustard. Beat the eggs 
thoroughly and add the cream. Pour the boiling vinegar into the 
cream and eggs until it thickens. If not thick enough, let it boil 
up. If “C. E. P.” tries this, will she not make known in the 
“Cozy Corner ” its success as a dressing that will keep?” 

WORCESTER, MAss. M.L.S. 


CURRANT CAKE. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one give a recipe for a delicate Currant Cake, made 
with whole eggs. I have been experimenting for months and am not 
yet satisfied. Ifthe cake part is moist and delicate, the currants sink 
to the bottom, even if cautiously stirred in to the top of the batter 
after it is in the pan. My last experiment is, one-half pound of 
butter, three-quarters of a pound each of sugar and flour, six eggs 
(beaten separately), one wine-glassful of milk, one-half of a wine- 
glassful of sherry, three teaspoonfuls of lemon extract, one cupful 
of currants, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus. This makes two sheets. I proceed in making it 
according to Catherine Owen’s directions fer Genoa Cake, given 
in her “ Gentle Breadwinners.” The trouble seems to be that it 
seems hard the second day and dries quickly. I wish it to be more 
the texture of Cream Sponge Cake, but with the currants added. 
I thoroughly dry and flour the currants before using. Will you, 
like the good fairy you have proved yourself to be so often, come 
to my aid and add one more to the list of obligations you are plac- 
ing your readers under in your invaluable magazine. T. A. M. 

RoxBury, MAss. 


THANKSGIVING. 


For the hay and the corn and wheat that is reaped, 

For the labor well done, and the barns that are heaped, 

For the sun and the dew and the sweet honey-comb, 

For the rose and the song and the harvest brought home— 
Thanksgiving! thanksgiving! 


For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land, 

For the cunning and strength of the workingman’s hand, 

For the good that our artists and poets have taught, 

For the friendship that hope and affection have brought— 
Thanksgiving! thanksgiving ! 


For the homes that with purest affection are blest, 
For the season of plenty and well deserved rest, 
For our country, extending from sea to sea, 


& The land that is known as the “‘ Land of the Free ”’— 


oe Thanksgiving! thanksgiving !— Unidentified Extract. 
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Goon HouUsSEKEEPING. 


EDITOR'S 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., NOVEMBER 23, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousEKERPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HovuSsEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To Att NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul ; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


“ AFTER LIFE’S FITFUL FEVER.” 

In the death of Mrs. Helen Alice Nitsch, at her home in Plain- 
field, New Jersey, on Monday, October 28th, 1889, at the age of 46 
years, GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, with its readers, mourns the loss of 
one of the most conscientious and practical writers and workers of 
the present day, in the widely developing field of domestic life. 
Mrs. Nitsch was known to her neighbors and personal acquain- 
tances as the mistress of a pleasant home of modest pretensions 
and excellent methods, and as a noble heroine in many severe bat- 
tles of a life of vicissitude—of severe trials, of very discouraging 
environments, and in her latter days of failing health and much 
physical suffering, borne with the fortitude of a martyr, to the end. 
To the world at large, Mrs. Nitsch was known as “Catherine 
Owen ”—the maiden name of her mother—and as a woman of ex- 
cellent attainments in the line of domestic duties, especially in the 
department of cookery, where she has been readily recognized as 
an intelligent teacher and a safe guide. She had written much 
light fiction over a mom de plume that was dropped when she took 
up the work of writing for the press on subjects pertaining to 
household life, which latter were more congenial to her taste than 
that of fiction, in which she first engaged. 

Soon after the establishment of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Mrs. 
Nitsch attracted the attention of its editor, anda personal inter- 
view resulted in her acceptance of a proposition to write the serial 
“Ten Dollars Enough,” which was eminently successful in the 
pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and had similar results when pub- 
lished in covers, afterwards. This serial was followed by another, 
with the title of ‘“ Molly Bishop’s Family,” a continuance of the 
story told in “Ten Dollars Enough,” although she disliked to call 
it a sequel to that publication. This, again, was followed by 
“Progessive Housekeeping,” another serial written at the sugges- 


PORTFOLIO. 


followed closely in the line of popularity and practical service of 
that of “Ten Dollars Enough.” In the mean time, she wrote 
“Gentle Bread Winners” as a syndicate serial, which, with those 
printed in Goop HousEKEEPING, have been published in covers 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston, and have all become stand- 
ard works in the line of domestic life publications. ‘“ Culture and 
Cooking,” published by Cassell & Company, of New York, was 
rewritten and republished, after its first appearance, under the 
title of “Catherine Owen’s New Cook Book.” A series of papers 
on the servant girl question, was printed in Harper's Bazar,” fol- 
lowed in the same journal by another series with the title of 
“Choice Cookery,” afterwards published in book form by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, earning for the author increased popularity 
and fame as an authority on the subjects which she treated. 

Mrs. Nitsch also wrote for the “ Goop HOUSEKEEPING Series” 
of booklets, “‘ Perfect Bread,” “ A Key to Cooking,” and “ Catherine 
Owen’s Candy Making,” all of which have had high commendation 
and wide popularity. Another of this series, “ Catherine Owen’s 
Cake Book,” which failing health had prevented her from prepar- 
ing until recently, is now in the hands of the publishers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and will be printed in the “ Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Series ” at an early day. 

In a spirit of mournful regret and sadness, it is our painful duty 
to write of the Series upon which she was engaged when 

** Sinless, stirless rest— 
That change which never changes” 
came to her and to chronicle the announcement of her failure to 
complete “ Helps to Young Housekeepers Over the Hill of Diffi- 
culty,” for these pages. Borne down with intense physical suffer- 
ing, she wrote under date of October 1oth: 

“ My health has asad drawback, by a sudden attack of inflam- 
matory rheumatism, being so very weak, the doctor thinks I may 
succumb to the pain. My next paper for you is begun, yet I fear 
I shall be unable to complete it. I have written to cancel all en- 
gagements for the present, but possibly I may get out of this rut 
once more. Yet I see, in fact the doctor tells me, my only chance, 
even of a few months of life, is utter rest. I hope for the best, but 
if I Aave come to the end of my life work, I hope that my having 
engaged to give you the series may not cause you serious incon- 
venience.” 

During the past four or five years Mrs. Nitsch has written, as 
her strength permitted, for the magazines, syndicates, and daily 
and weekly papers, on the subject always nearest her heart and 
always, again, understandingly and interestingly, leaving several 
engagements, as in the case of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, unfilled. 

The portrait which accompanies this writing, was given in GooD 
HOuSEKEEPING of September 3d, 1887, in connection with words 
which may well be repeated here : 

“Tt is rare, indeed, that the narrative of a modest and unpreten- 
tious life has so much of the heroic and so many marked features 
of interest to those who labor and long for progress in the Higher 
Life of the Household, as has the story of one of our most promi- 
nent and valued contributors, known to the readers of Goop 
HovuSEKEEPING as ‘Catherine Owen.’ It is also rare that one 
even of such talent and genius in domestic affairs, should be so 
readily and heartily recognized as a most valuable teacher and 
guide in the daily walks and ways pertaining to the dread realities 
of household life, and especially one who has had everything to 
contend with—want of leisure, of sympathy and lack in her earlier 
years, of a guardian of any sort and for many years, want of means, 
and one who gained the knowledge of cooking, the department of 
household service in which she so pre-eminently excels, without 
the aid or assistance of a teacher. * * * * * Her’s, is the 
story of a life in which pluck, perseverance and self-reliance have 
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had most worthy exemplification in fighting nobly a battle of 


life that has, at the best, been a battle with many discouraging 
features.” 

The life-story, referred to, which is. made up largely from her 
own pen, as given in a letter to an intimate friend, has already 
been told in full in the number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING before 
quoted. And it only remains to say, that Mrs. Nitsch was of 
English birth, education and marriage, coming to this country 
after eight years of wedded life and commencing to write for the 
press, first in Canada and afterwards in the States, with little 
delay, after crossing the water, and maintaining herself and family 
by her pen largely since. 

A daughter of some twelve or thirteen years—Helen A. Nitsch, 
again—inheriting much of her mother’s genius and adaptability, 
and the husband and father of the family, mourn, in this sad 
affliction, the loss of a tender and loving wife and mother, and wit- 
ness the desolation of a dismantled home, which has been one of 
cheer, and comfort, of tenderness, love and careful watching. 

Brave heart of self-reliance, cheerful temperament, and unselfish 
ways, weary of physical frame and in spirit 


** Now the hour of rest hath come to thee.” 


THANKSGIVING AND OHRISTMAS. 

Our contributors furnish so rich a Bill of Fare for our Thanks- 
giving table as to leave little space for editorial Thanksgiving 
dishes, and now that the covers are removed, our readers will 
recognize the excellence of the feast and partake with good appe- 
tites of the literary viands before them. We ask them to partake 
appelizingly and freely, but to let prudence wait on sustenance, 
forbearance on appetite and respectful consideration on both, in 
order that they may come to our Christmas table, already in 
course of preparation, with a still keener relish for the good things 
preparing for the occasion of GooD HOUSEKEEPING’s Christmas 
gathering together, entertainingly thankful for Thanksgiving, grate- 
ful for Christmas-tide, welcome guests at GooD HOUSEKEEPING'S 
table—always. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The present number of Goop HousEKEEPING is largely devoted 
to Thanksgiving, and opens with an extended article on “ Our 
National Feast Day,” by a New England Housekeeper. The real 
Thanksgiving Day of our grandmother’s time is described, fol- 
lowed by the more modern celebration of to-day, with instruc- 
tions and recipes appropriate to the occasion. 

“The Thanksgiving Turkey ” is made the subject of a Charade, 
by Hannah Sedgwick, to furnish amusement for young and old. 

How “ Grandmother’s Thanksgiving Pudding ” was made and 
the results of “stirring it,” are very interestingly described by 
Alice Ward Bailey. 

Ada Marie Peck furnishes a very interesting story appropriate 
to the occasion, entitled ““ Miss Anne’s Thanksgiving.” 

That pretty and delicious addition to tea or luncheon, a plate of 
tarts, has a place on the Bill of Fare, credited to Rachel Schuyler. 

An old time story, “‘ Elizabeth Edwards’s Thanksgiving,” by W. 
B. Cossitt, is pleasant reading. 

Rebecca Cameron tells how to prepare two novel and tempt- 
ing dishes: Roast turkey stuffed with oysters, and roast pig. 

The department of “ Woman’s Work and Wages,” has its second 
reading, and under the management of Mrs. Helen Campbell, is ex- 
citing much interest among the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

In the “ Editor’s Portfolio,” will be found an obituary article on 
Mrs. Helen Nitsch (Catherine Owen), with portrait. 

The “ Cozy Corner,” Quiet Hours.and other Departments are 
well provided: for and there are also a few words “ About Our- 
selves ” which we trust will prove interesting reading. 

“ November’s Feast Day ” furnishes an opportunity for an illus- 
trated first page ; the other poems are timely and appropriate to 
the season. 

We hope all of our readers will find something in Goop HowseE- 
KEEPING to amuse or instruct, and will be interested enough to 
read everything inside its covers as well as the cover itself. 


HOME OORRESPONDENCE. 
REQUEST GRANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I copied this poem some time since to send to “A Page of Fugi- 
tive Verse,” and now am glad to answer “ M. N. R.’s” request 
with it. Such true poetry as the lines below, by Richard Realf, the 
ill-fated friend of Poe, is seldom seen. L. BR: J. 

BRIDGEVILLE, DEL. 

INDIRECTION. 
Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle suggestion is fairer; 
Rare is the rose-burst of dawn, but the secret that clasps it is rarer ; 
Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that precedes it is sweeter ; 
And never was poem yet writ but the meaning outmastered the metre. 


Never a daisy that grows but a mystery guideth the growing; 

Never a river that flows but a majesty sceptres the flowing ; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared but a stronger than he did enfold him; 
And never a prophet foretells but a mightier seer hath foretold him. 


| Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted and hidden; 


Into the statue that throbs the soul of the sculptor is bidden ; 
Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of feeling ; 
Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns the revealing. 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which is symboled is greater ; 
Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward creator ; 

Back of the sound broods the silence; back of the gift stands the giving ; 
Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive nerves of receiving. 


Space is nothing to spirit ; the deed is outdone by the doing; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart of the wooing ; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from the heights where 
these shine, 

Twin shadows and voices swim, and the essence of life is divine. 
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ABOUT OURSELVES. 
THE New Business Home or Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


BRIEF announcement has already been made of the re- 
moval of the establishment of GooD HOUSEKEEPING from 
its late stand on Harrison Avenue to more roomy and 
convenient quarters on Lyman street, nearly opposite 

the new Union Railroad station. We feel justified in giving 
our readers and patrons a more particular account of our new 
business home and vf the improved facilities it affords for 
the efficient operation of all the departments of the concern— 
the printing and publication : 
of our standard periodicals, 
book printing and publishing, 


that no fire is ever used in the building. The basement story, 
as already indicated, constitutes the press-room, and we think 
| we are justified in claiming it to be one of the finest press-rooms 
| to be found in printing establishments of similar extent. The 
| light is ample, the ventilation excellent, and the heating pipes 
| are so arranged as to serve the best results—all points which 
| good pressmen will recognize as of first-class importance. The 
room is the full size of the building except the space taken up 

by the stairway and elevator. Ranged on the east side are six 

large cylinder presses of the best makes, which are in constant 

use for the larger kinds of work. On these are printed Goop 

HOUSEKEEPING, THE PAPER WORLD and THE City Liprary, the 

many books constantly in press, the larger sorts of job work, 

posters, etc. Through the intelligent manipulation of these 

presses, together with the application of the best modern methods 

and accessories, is produced 

the fine illustrated work for 


fine job printing, book-bind- 

ing and blank-book making. 
Lyman street, on which the 

new quarters are situated, is 

rapidly filling with large busi- 

ness houses, and its roadway 

has recently been regraded | 


which Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
has become famous and in 
| which the publishers take 
much pride. No better work 
in printing from the fine mod- 
ern “ process ” plates is done 
anywhere; it has been fre- 


quentiy and justly placed 


and paved. When both cf 
the new railroad station 


alongside the best maga- 


buildings are in use, the 
street will be the principal 
approach to the station from 


zine work. The press-room 
also contains job printing 
presses, folding machines, 
and all latest improvements 


the larger part of the city. 


When that time comes also, 
persons coming by train will 
find the GoobD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING building within easy 
access across the street. 
The situation is only a short 
distance from Main street, 
and two of the principal lines 
of horse-cars pass the door. 
For business purposes, there- 
fore, the location of the new 
building is first-class. 

The building, which was 
constructed especially for our 
use and from our plans by 
the Springfield Steam Power 
Company and under the per- 
sonal superintendence of Je- 
rome W. Hyde, the assistant 
treasurer of this company, 
has a frontage of forty feet, 
extends back eighty feet and 
rises four high-ceiled stories 
above the basement. The 
front is handsomely built of 
brick with granite trimmings and pierced with many large win- 
dows which admit a flood of light to the interior. A similarly am- 
ple light is obtained at the rear and ona portion of the east side. 
The basement story rises high above the level of the sidewalk so 


as to afford plenty of light for the working of the presses, to | 


which it is devoted. The principal entrance to the offices is | 


through a vestibule at the northeast corner, designed to be used | 


also as an entrance to another building adjoining, to be erected 
in the future. Another entrance at the northwest corner is for em- 
ployes only. All the stories, except as will be noted, are open 
their full width from front to rear, the floors being supported by 
massive beams and posts. Everything has been constructed 
thoroughly and strongly and with a view to complete adaptation in | 
all respects to the purposes for which the building was planned. 
Ample stairways furnish communication from the bottom to the 
top of the building, and a large elevator communicates with all | 
the floors. The building is heated with steam supplied by the 
Steam Power Company, who also furnish the steam for power, so | 


for general commercial print- 
ing, with which they are con- 
stantly busy. 

The office rooms are lo- 
cated on the first floor above 
the basement on the east 
side. First comes the count- 
ing-room, the front of which 
is nearly all glass, occupying 
perhaps half the width of 
the front and entered from 
the vestibule previously men- 
tioned. It is a finely ap- 
pointed business room, and 
visitors will find it a very 
pleasant place in which to 
conduct their transactions 
with us. In the rear of 
the counting-room, in order, 
come the private business 
and editorial room of the head 
of the establishment, Mr. 
Clark W. Bryan, the assistant 
editor’s room and the proof- 
reading department. Win- 
dows are set in the partitions 

of these rooms for the better diffusion of light, and light is obtained 
from large outer windows ineach room. These rooms are finished 
in ash, both walls and ceiling, and the floors are of oiled maple, 
and occupy less than one-quarter of the space on this floor, the 
rest being entirely given up to the composing-room, which has 
a fine light on three sides. 

The second floor, which is reached by a staircase from the vesti- 


bule entrance, contains the desk of the superintendent of the 


Bindery, with the ruling and finishing departments, the folding, 
stitching, trimming, packing and mailing of the periodical publica- 
tions, and room is also found for other branches of the bindery. 
The blank-book departments occupy the two upper floors, and have 
been fitted out with increased facilities for doing every description 
of work in these lines with quickness and excellence of results. 


| The work covers everything done ina bindery, from the mending 


or rebinding of an old book or the binding of periodicals, music, 


| etc., to the putting together of new books, edition work and com- 


mercial blank book work of all grades, from the smallest and 


as 
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plainest to the largest and most elaborate, and for all these 
operations no bindery in this section is better equipped and 
manned. 

Thus commodiously and comfortably housed, Goop House- 
KEEPING is in better shape than ever before to answer the high de- 
mands upon it, and the publishers feel that they have never been 
so well prepared to serve the very large patronage that has been 
extended to them in every department of their business. The 
head of the concern as it stands to-day has been 48 years in the 
harness as printer, publisher and editor, and in his long expe- 
rience has never felt better satisfied with his situation and 
facilities for giving the business public prompt service of the 
best quality. 

In January, 1880, Mr. Bryan commenced the publication of "THE 
PAPER WoRLD, which now, after nearly 10 years of successful 
publication, finds readers in the uttermost parts of the globe, is 
taken and read by almost literally everybody who makes or deals in 
paper or paper products, and is recognized as the standard journal 
of the paper trade. From the start the utmost pains have been 
taken to make it, above all other things, a trustworthy exponent of 
the trades it represents and a thoroughly reliable source of infor- 
mation, while covering its field broadly, comprehensively and in- 
telligently. 

In May, 1885, moved by another happy inspiration, and by 
a discriminative study of a field believed to represent a “felt 
want,” the bi-weekly household magazine, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
was established. In the four years and a half of its existence, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING has become a household word and a house- 
hold guide all over the United States and in many other parts of 
the world where the English language is spoken and read. Its 
success has been phenomenal, even for these days of quick suc- 
cesses and large circulations among periodical publications. Its 
editor has adhered closely to his original plan of keeping it sharply 
within its field as a housekeeping magazine, and not making ita 
literary scrap bag, as has been the practice with many so-called 
“home” magazines. The scrap-bag principle was in fact rejected 
utterly and the matter of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is prepared origi- 
nally and expressly for it by competent writers who know what they 
are writing. It is eminently practical always, while maintaining a 
high standard of home life and home-keeping, and is not without 
such literary graces as make it a pleasure-giving companion as well 
as ahelpful counselor. With these excellent features carefully main- 
tained, it is perhaps no wonder after all that GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
has gained so rapidly and so steadily in circulation and that it be- 
comes a permanent favorite in every household where its minis- 
trations extend. The new departure, recently announced,. by 
which a department of Woman’s Work and Wages, edited by the 
well-known economic student of woman’s work, Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell, is to become a feature of the magazine, will give Goop HousE- 
KEEPING a fresh impetus in circulation, influence and popularity ; 
and considering the amazing success it has achieved in the last 
four years, it would be idle to speculate as to what may be in store 
for it in the future. 

The Ciry Liprary is issued monthly under the auspices of the 
City Library Association of Springfield. It is designed for free 
distribution with the library books, and contains a list of the books 
added to the library during the previous month, with critical com- 
ment on some of them, with other literary matter. 

When THE PAPER WORLD was started its publication office was 
established at Holyoke, and there, too, the job printing business 
took up its abode, a portion of the time of Mr. Bryan for several 
years being devoted to the conduct of the Berkshire Courier, at 
Great Barrington, Mass. Goop HOUSEKEEPING also had its 
birth at Holyoke, and in February, 1887, the establishment of THE 
PAPER WORLD and Goop HOUSEKEEPING was moved to this city, 
and into the quarters recently vacated. A year later the bindery, 
which was a part of the H. L. Beldin estate, was bought and added 
to the business, remaining in its former location till now, when all 
branches are brought together under one roof. 

In May, 1888, sale was made of the Berkshire Courier, which 
had been more particularly under the charge of Mr. James A. 
Bryan, while the Holyoke and Springfield offices were in charge 
of Mr. W. R. Bryan, and the entire time of the senior and junior 
members of the firm has since been given to the conduct of the 


Springfield establishment, now so comfortably located at 39, 41 
and 43 Lyman street. - 

Perhaps the most successful book publications that have come 
from the press of the Messrs. Bryan have been the series of little 
books known as the “ Goop HOUSEKEEPING SERIES.” Six of them 
have been issued so far—* Perfect Bread,” “Key to Cooking” 
and “Lessons in Candy-Making,” all by Catherine Owen; “ Six 
Cups of Coffee,” by Maria Parloa, Catherine Owen, Marion Har- 
land, Juliet Corson, Mrs. Helen Campbell, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln 
and Hester M. Poole; “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners,” by 
Nellie M. Littlehale; and “In the Sick Room,” by Elisabeth 
Robinson Scovil. Some of these have been published as serials 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and several other popular housekeeping 
books, notably those of Catherine Owen, first saw the light in 
Goop HousEKEEPING’s columns. “Ten Dollars Enough,” “ Molly 
Bishop’s Family ” and “ Progressive Housekeeping,” by Catherine 
Owen, with the publisher’s imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and “ Fagots for the Fireside,” by Lucretia P. Hale, from the pub- 
lishing house of Ticknor & Co., are all successful ventures in book 
form. The “ Book of Berkshire,” a complete summer tourist’s 
guide to the glories and pleasures of the Switzerland of Massa- 
chusetts, prepared by Mr. Bryan and revised annually, is another 
successful and popular publication. The “ Paper Mill Directory 
of the World” and the “ Architects’ Directgry,” are standard an- 
nual publications. Many general works havé gone out to the pub- 
lic from the press of the firm, either under their name as publishers 
or printed for other publications. The house is a favorite one with 
the projectors of town histories. We cannot attempt a list, but it is 
proper to mention the great history of “* Massachusetts in the War,” 
one of the most important and valuable war histories ever pub- 
lished in the State, by James L. Bowen, the well-known veteran 
and author, which is now being prepared for delivery to subscrib- 
ers; and a new novel by Aella Green, the poet, which it is pre- 
dicted will create a decided sensation, and which is now in press. 
The publishing business of the house is steadily growing, and this 
reason had largely to do with the removal of the establishment to 
the quarters where it is now settled. 

Considerable additions to the equipment of the office in the way 
of machinery and material have accompanied the change of loca- 
tion. The motto of the house is good work, and good work is a 
rule strictly adhered to whether in the printing, binding, publishing 
or editorial departments. Good business men know the value of. 
first-class work in their printing, and the high standard that is set 
for all the work of this house is warmly appreciated by them. 
Heretofore the demands upon our facilities in every department 
have crowded us to the utmost and often caused unwelcome delay. @ 
With the larger room and increased and improved appurtenances 
of our new business and working home, we can take all that comes 
and do it better than ever before, whether it be publishing a maga- 
zine, printing a book or any other printing, binding a set of maga- 
zines or making a blank book—and all between. So we invite all 
our friends to bring their work of every sort, look over our new 
building and see how well we are prepared to welcome them, either @ 
on business or for a friendly call. 


OLUBBING WITH GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

We will club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication. If® 
you wish to take Goop HOUSEKEEPING together with any other 
publication or publications, send us a postal card stating how many 
and what publications are wanted, and we will name price at which™ 
we will supply them all. Sample copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING§ 
sent free on application. 


BY EXPRESS FREE ‘OF OHARGE. 

Subscriptions to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING can be sent by express 
free of charge. They will be received by agents of the Americang 
Express Company wherever that company has agencies (this 
covers all of the United States north of the Ohio river and east of 
the Missouri river), and will be forwarded through their Purchas#™ 
ing Department, without charge to our patrons. The company’ 
money-order receipt will be given each subscriber, guaranteeing 
against loss or miscarriage by mail. Subscribers are thus saved 
all risk, expense and trouble in forwarding their subscriptions. 
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